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COMMERCIAL VS. SPORTS 


Dear Sir: 

I was very much surprised to receive 
your letter calling my attention to the ex- 
piration of my subscription to your splendid 
magazine and I regret to inform you that 
I will not be re-newing my subscription 
any more until the Game Department 
changes its present program of coddling the 
commercial fishermen at the expense of the 
sports fishermen. 

I have always subscribed to your maga- 
zine, not only for myself, but for my three 
boys, none of which will be renewed this 
year, but no doubt you can find at least 
four trappers to take our place on your 
subscription list. 

Each day that fish traps are permitted to 
operate in the St. Johns River with the bless- 
ings of our celebrated biologists, who seem 
to have taken over our Game Department, 
they are driving tourists out of Florida and 
depriving the local citizens and sportsmen 
of one of their finest recreations. The sports- 
men who are making it possible for the 
Game Department to operate through their 
purchase of hunting and fishing licenses are 
being made the laughing stock of the Nation. 

You have my permission to publish this 
letter. 

W. HOMER SMITH 
Tax Assessor, 
Volusia County 


SALTLESS 
Dear Sir: 

I did not fail to send $1.00 to renew my 
subscription to FLORIDA WILDLIFE be- 
cause I had too much to do. Primarily, I 
am a salt-water fisherman, and even with 
40 pages instead of 20 pages, FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE can find no space for salt-water 
fishing, therefore, no subscription from me. 


RICHARD WARD 
Pass-A-Grille 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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URING this season filled to the brim with the 
ri spirit of “Peace On Earth, Good Will Toward 

Men, I have been faced with the problem 
of making a momentous decision. As a result, with the 
ringing of the New Year's bells, I will relinquish my 
position of editor of FLORIDA WILDLIFE and take 


over a brand new position at Silver Springs. 





Someway or other, in giving up my editorial duties, 
I have no fear whatsoever for the future of FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE. I know it will be taken over by safe, 
careful hands. I know too that the magazine is des- 
tined to grow and prosper. I have confidence that in 
each succeeding year FLORIDA WILDLIFE will 
assume more and more importance in welding the 
structure for an understandable and workable con- 
servation program. I'm certain too that the program 
will result in Florida being retained as the last wild- 
life frontier in North America and, at the same time, 
guarantee to your kids and mine the same hunting 
and fishing thrills you and I have enjoyed in the 
Sunshine State. 

Naturally, during my association with the State 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission for nearly 
four years, I have learned considerable about the 
problems involved in wildlife conservation. I have 
turned an understanding ear to the problems _pro- 
pounded by our sportsmen. I have carefully observed 
our five-man Commission tackle the problems as they 
were presented. 

It would be foolhardy for me to argue that the 
Commission members have made no mistakes in 
handling those problems. They have made plenty of 
them. On the other hand, they have racked up an 
imposing list of successful decisions in formulating 
rules and regulations designed to guarantee the thrill 
of hunting and fishing for future generations. During 
my lifetime I've observed that the fellow who never 
makes a mistake is the same one who is doing nothing. 

It’s true too that the five members of our Commis- 
sion haven't always been able to see eye to eye with 
each other in the solution of many of the problems 
that have confronted them. For my money, such a 
situation is to be cheered — not criticized! 


I wouldn't give a lead nickel for a Commission filled 
with “yes” men. It is American tradition and the 
American way of life that permits them to voice their 
personal opinions, be they right or wrong. The dayey 


when free speech and free thinking are taken away 
from our Commission members will mark the begin- 
ning of a “robot” reign and very likely the beginning 
of the end of conservation of our wildlife heritage. 

During recent months, reams of newspaper publicity 
have centered around members of the Game Commis- 
sion. Some of it contained wholesome, sensible sug- 
gestions. On the other hand, too much of it dealt with 
personalities rather than attempting to present the 
answers to the perplexing problems facing the Com- 
mission. Meanwhile, some good suggestions along 
with many stern, blunt demands have been heard 
from Florida sportsmen too. The constructive sugges- 
tions came from true sportsmen who have an undis- 
puted and vital interest in the future of our wildlife. 
Too many stern demands came from a handful of 
sportsmen who are interested in taking fish and game 
with the same lack of thought and restrictions experi- 
enced ten or twenty years ago — lack of restrictions 
that resulted in today’s perplexing problems of restora- 
tion and conservation of wildlife. 


Now, I'm wondering why the December theme of 
“Good Will Toward Men” wouldn't be the background 
for solving our conservation programs wisely and sen- 
sibly? If this same theme were followed carefully 12 
months a year by sportsmen and Commission alike, 
I’m sure these problems could be solved in an orderly, 
well-planned program completely lacking the results 
of common bickering and selfish personal greed. I’m 
convinced that if “Good Will Toward Men” is a good 
idea in December, then it would be a swell one too 
in June or September. Lack of this feeling can well 
spell the doom of conservation — game law enforce- 
ment — and eventually our God-given heritage, the 
last remaining wildlife frontier in North America! 

In giving up my editorial duties, I do so with a 
lasting respect for the Game Commission and _ the 
things it stands for . . . a wholesome feeling of friend- 
liness toward our vast sportsmen’s fraternity . . . an 
undying interest in taking a small role in handing 
down a bigger and better wildlife heritage to my 
children and yours. 

Good Will Toward Men! 


SENN 


ORIDA STATE LIBRABY,, 
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Flaming Destructiou 


UNTERS who violate the game laws 

have long been recognized as the 
great enemy of wildlife but there is 
another enemy perhaps more to be 
feared—the scourge of wildfire in the 
woods. : 

And how does wildfire injure our 
game birds and animals? By destroy- 
ing their food and cover; by destroy- 
ing the nests and lairs of the young; 
and by destroying the birds and ani- 
mals that are often trapped by the 
hungry flames. 


Every year many thousands of acres 
of woodlands are burned over by wild- 
fire and every acre that is burned over 
takes its deadly toll. Last year for 
instance, more than 30,000 wildfires 
burned over about 4,500,000 acres. 
And that’s covering a lot of ground! 
Just what the actual loss to wildlife 
was in numbers killed cannot be defi- 
nitely fixed. But there’s one thing that 
state foresters and wildlife biologists 
agree on—and that is that casualties 
were terrific! 
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If this is the case, you wonder, then 
why in the name of all that’s holy isn’t 
something done about this senseless 
destruction of our great natural re- 
sources of forests and wildlife? The 
answer is that something is being 
done. 

This year, as in previous years, the 
annual cooperative forest fire preven- 
tion campaign was launched in No- 
vember. This campaign, sponsored by 
the Florida Forest Service, U. 8S. For- 
est Service, American Red Cross, and 
other public agencies, is planned to 
educate the people to the great danger 
of forest fires and the loss to our for- 
ests and wildlife that results when we 
permit wildfire to get loose in our 
forests. 


By 
CHARLES W. CHALKER 


(Florida Forest Service) 


Through these agencies, thousands 
of colorful posters are placed where 
they may be seen best. Newspapers 
carry stories and articles pointing out 
the dangers of wildfire. Public spirit- 
ed citizens give lectures and speak 
over the radio. By all practical media, 
the message of forest fire prevention 
is hammered home to the people— 
people who, themselves, are guilty of 
starting 98 percent of all woods fires. 
Records of the Florida Forest Service 
for last year show that Mother Nature 
started only 1.6 percent of woods fires 
through lightning. People caused 24.6 
percent of all woods fires carelessly. 
But even more important to know, 
people caused 73.8 percent of all woods 
fires deliberately. 


Little can be done to stop those who 
set fires on purpose, although a steady 
campaign of education plus vigorous 
enforcement of Florida’s forest fire 
laws is being carried out. However, 
something can be and is being done to 
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IEPA Only you can 
PREVENT WOODS FIRES! 


bring down the number of fires start- 
ed carelessly. 

The slogan of the annual forest fire 
prevention campaign this year is: Our 
most shameful waste! Remember— 
Only you can prevent woods fires. 

Appropriately enough, a_ wildlife 
symbol is chosen to spotlight the fire 
prevention message. Thousands of col- 
orful posters show the picture of a 
black bear dressed in a wide-brimmed 
hat, wearing blue jeans. He is named 
“Smokey Bear” and appears on the 
posters year after year. This year 
Smokey is shown in the foreground 
holding a frightened fawn in his pro- 
tective arms while in the background 
rage the flames of a full-fledged for- 
est fire. His accusing eyes are on you 
and the words emblazoned across the 
face of the poster seem to come from 
Smokey himself — OUR MOST 
SHAMEFUL WASTE! 

Thousands of Florida’s nimrods 
know this is true. They’ve tramped 
through fields and forests, most of 
which during recent years has been 
burned over. Many of them have 
grumbled at the lack of game, often 
returning home empty handed to ex- 
plain lamely to the “little woman” that 
“hunting isn’t what it used to be when 
I was a kid.” 

And perhaps they were more nearly 
correct than they know. For the truth 
is that repeated fires year after year, 
burning off millions of acres annually, 
have shorn away the life preserving 
cover, and have destroyed much of the 
food that the birds and animals need 
for survival. 
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Comparatively little research has 
been done in Florida on the damage 
to wildlife from uncontrolled woods 
fires but this field is wide open for 
investigation. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the damage and loss to wild- 
life is very great when it is known 
that the woodlands suffer wide damage 
every year. If over 3,000,000 acres of 
woodlands were burned last year, as 
was the case, then you can be certain 
that 3,000,000 acres of food and cover 
for wildlife were destroyed. 

Even the smallest of fires creeping 
through the woods, burns seeds, le- 
gumes, and destroys the vegetable 
content of the soil, thereby important 
sources of food and cover. 

There is a type of burning, however, 
that can be beneficial. This is called 
“controlled burning.” Foresters have 
used it for 10 to 15 years to improve 
forest stands under certain conditions. 
Wildlife authorities have also used 
“controlled burning” to aid wildlife. 
Notable among these is Herbert L. 
Stoddard, the widely known authority 
on quail. Stoddard found that by burn- 
ing lightly in selected places and in 
such a way that the entire tract is 
spot-burned every three or four years, 
he could get a more valuable stand of 
food plants for quail. But it must be 
remembered that such “controlled 
burning” should be done by experts. 
Under these conditions, fire may prove 
beneficial; wildfire, however, is al- 
ways harmful. 

Many farmers and woodland owners 
have set woods fires in the mistaken 
belief that they could get rid of screw 
worms, that injure their cattle, as well 
as ticks and boll weevils, and even 
snakes. But on the basis of the present 
available information wildfire does 
NOT get rid of these pests. There is 
no evidence that the type of wildfire 


that usually burns inthe state does 
any harm to snakes. Most woods fires 
in Florida burn so slowly that snakes 
usually have time to retreat to their 
holes or get out of the path of the 
fire. 

Therefore, the only conclusion that 
can be drawn about wildfire is that it 
destroys wildlife, either directly, or 
indirectly by destroying its food and 
cover. 

Hunters, fishermen, hikers, camp- 
ers, woodland owners, and farmers can 
prevent the majority of woods fires if 
they will. They actually cause 98 per 
cent of them. 

Actually, wildfire in our woodlands 
has destroyed Nature’s balance on the 
scales of wildlife existence. In the nat- 
ural habitat, Nature maintains a bal- 
ance between predators and game an- 
imals, but where woods fires destroy 
food and cover, the balance is upset. 
In the natural habitat, field rats and 


mice, and other burrowing rodents 


provide much of the food for preda- 
tors. But where the duff or litter of 
the forest floor is burned away by 
hungry flames, those ground rodents 
seek new homes—those not destroyed 
by flames. Even squirrels may be 
tempted to seek new homes, for their 
food, too, is destroyed by fire. 

So it is that predators prey more 
on game animals when Nature’s bal- 
ance is upset. But even, they, in time, 
are forced to seek new hunting 
grounds and such unnatural migra- 
tions further tend to upset Nature’s 
balance. 

Therefore, Florida’s sportsmen can 
say with Smokey Bear that burning 
our woodlands is OUR MOST 
SHAMEFUL WASTE. And if they 
would have better hunting in years 
to come let them help PREVENT 
WOODS FIRES. : 





Waste.” (Photo courtesy U. S. Forest Service.) 






buggy before race... 


. . . And they’re off in a spray of muck 
from the ““Mile O’ Mud” .. . 


. . « Look out, Mule Train! You is headed 
| for toil and trouble... 





Swamp-men tenderly make final fittings to - 





by 
Ged Yates, Jr. 


Oo A frenzied chorus of gears 
clashing, mud spattering, and 
engines screaming, hot-rod 

buggies of a highly specialized breed 
rumbled their awkward way into 

Naples to compete in the recent Second 

Annual Swamp Buggy Race. 
Especially designed by motor 

maniacs, swamp buggies are built 
around engines which have been hot- 
rodded or souped-up to turn out the 
gvreatest amount of power and speed 
that it is possible to get out of the 
motor. Indigenous to Florida, they are 
designed for traveling the wildest 
reaches of the vast Florida Everglades 
swamps. Rough, rugged machines, 
they conform to no conventional pat- 
tern, being similar to each other only 
in their ultimate purpose. 


Manufactured from any stray piece 
of vintage machinery the designer can 
lay hands on, they usually end up 
being high-slung, short-coupled, low- 
geared gadgets equipped with huge 
bomber tires. Resembling some long 
extinct monster when finished, they 
are capable of traveling the worst 
country the great liquid center of the 
Everglades can produce. 

Unusual as the machine itself is the 
annual Swamp Buggy Race sponsored 
by the Naples Chamber of Commerce. 
The race comes as the dramatic and 
mud-drenched climax of a full day of 
festivities including parades, turkey 
shoots, beauty contests, dances, pic- 
nics, and ball games. 

The race is staged in the celebrated 
“Mile O’ Mud’, located two miles east 
of Naples proper. The course is a 
dismal morass. It magnifies every ob- 
stacle found in the Everglades. Water, 
greasy slick mud, felled timber, and 
matted sawgrass stretch for a quarter 
of a mile before the grandstands. 

Twenty-eight swamp buggies of 28 
different designs competed in the 
muddy classic this year before an 
audience of 3,000 cheering fans. 


Photos by 


Morris Monts De Oca 
Florida Advertising Commission 



































It’s muddy, but it’s fun, and behind that 
happy laugh is Harry Lowe of Miami, win- 
ner of the two-wheel-drive buggy race in 
new record time for the course. 


The race is divided into two classes. 
The conventional two-wheeled drive 
vehicles, and four-wheeled, or tandem, 
drive machines. Four qualifying heats 
are driven in each class. The victors 
of each of the four heats then hold a 
wild and high-speed run-off to deter- 
mine the winner. The final race of the 
day is a free-wheeling contest between 
the winning two-wheeled buggy and 
the winning tandem-drive machine. 

Bounding to a mud splattered vic- 
tory in the two-wheeled class, and also 
winning the free-for-all race, was 
Harry Lowe of Miami. Lowe drove his 
stripped down “Balloon Tire Bounder” 
a mechanical combination of a Texas 
jackrabbit and a Mississippi steam- 
boat. 

Bud Poppenhager of Miami plowed 
his way across the finish line to win 
first place in the tandem class. Pop- 
penhager piloted a ten-wheeled rig. 

The “Tumble Bug’, driven by Paul 
Frank of Naples, slithered across the 
muddy finish to earn a second in the 
two-wheel class. Behind the Tumble 
Bug came Benton DuBoise, also of 
Naples, aboard the “Red Devil’. 

Second place in the tandem class 
went to Leon McCormick of Naples, 
who drove a strange creation called 
the Everglades Rambler. Powered by 
a tiny Crosley engine, the huge buggy 
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. . . Shove and strain, grunt and heave, 
or ol’ Mule Train ain’t a-goin’ to leave... 





at that buggy 


. . . Man, oh man, look 
take out into the lead! 









. . » Roaring down the final lap, they 


jockey for a winning place. . . .Oh, well, if we can’t spin it out there's 


always a winch... 












. . « Spin ‘em slowly, Jack, they ain’t got 


the best of us, yet! . . . Aw, Tumble Bug, is you goin’ to make 


it home or is you not? 


cameras are everwhere ~The cor : 
ie eS See bined novelty and excitement of the 
a RW shucks, there goes ol’ “’Whiskey race also. makes it. es natural for ‘pub- 
buggy zooming past: licity purposes. 








. . . Yeah, man, Tumble Bug slides home 
covered with mud and glory. ! 
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Huge electric-powered draglines like this one, remove tons of earth at a bite and work 24 hours 
a day strip-mining phosphate in Polk County—and produce big bass at the same time. 


MINING ror BASS 


ORTUNES have been made from 
the discovery of mines that pro- 
duced precious stones or metals. 

Millions of people have profited from 
the production of mines that produced 
valuable substances of one kind or 
another. Other millions of people have 
also profited from the by-products of 
various types of mining operations. 
These are well known facts. 

But, comparatively few people know 
of the profits derived from one of the 
by-products of Central Florida’s phos- 
phate mining operations. 

Probably nine out of 10 of the citi- 
zens of Florida could tell you that Polk 
County produces about 70 per cent of 
the phosphate that is produced in the 
United States, but no more than one 
out of 10 knows about the amazing by- 
product of these operations. 

“Amazing,” we say, for Polk 
County’s phosphate mines have the 
unusual distinction of producing FISH 
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— largemouth black bass —the most 
sought-after species on the lists of 
anglers in the country. 

And who ever heard of a mine that 
produced bass—big bass—and in large 
quantities? 

It is also amazing that so few 
people know of these “largemouth 
mines.” But it is, nevertheless, a fact 
that probably fewer than a hundred 
thousand people even know of the tre- 
mendous fishing opportunities offered 
by these operations to say nothing of 
having taken advantage of them. 

We, ourselves, could be used as a 
good example of this. For we lived for 
more than 16 years within 50 miles of 


| by 
- fred w. jones 


the northern boundary of the phos- 
phate area without even dreaming of 
its existence. We travelled around and 
through the area on the way to other 
better known fishing areas without 
even dreaming that some of the big- 
gest bass in a big bass state lay in 
waiting in those man-made “moun- 
tains and lakes’’. 

It was only after we moved into the 
area and had been introduced to the 
“pits” that we realized what we had 
been missing. We learned with a bang, 
however, when one small pool—not 
over six acres in area—yielded six 
consecutive bass which weighed over 
six pounds each. 


Now, after some years of exper- 
ience, we know that there is no more 
fruitful an area in the country, acre 
for acre, for the angler than these 
phosphate mines. We have learned 
also that they will yield at least as 
many big crappie (speckled perch) and 
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sheilcrackers per acre as. will 
other waters. 

And there are good and _ logical 
reasons for this high production. The 
pools are deep and clear with steep 
banks. There is some fertilization ef- 
fect from the phosphate. Thus they are 
ideally suited to the game _ species 
rather than to the obnoxious “rough” 
species of Florida fish. 


is eee the area is small com- 
pared to the huge amounts of 
phosphate produced, being totally lo- 
cated in one county, there are still 
thousands of acres of well-stocked 


any 


Few people know that 
fish can be mined like 
coal. However, Polk 
County’s got proof 

of the puddin’. 


waters which annually produce hun- 
dreds of “lunkers”. Five to six pound 
bass are taken daily and hundreds of 
ten-or-more pounders are taken in the 
course of a year. While it is true that 
thousands of persons fish the pits an- 
nually, it is also true that it has been 
authoritatively estimated that 95 per 
cent of the fish produced in the pits 
each year die of natural causes. 

However, there is also a darker side 
vo the picture than we have yet pre- 
sented. The fame of these bass-pro- 
ducing mines would have been more 
widespread, and their opportunities 
more widely used, if it were not for 
a couple of facts. 

Some of the pools are hard to reach. 
Most of them require the use of a boat 
which the angler must supply for there 


A close-up of an old pit. This pool, although 
narrow, is 60 feet deep and is populated 
by huge bass, bream and speckled perch. 
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An air view of a new mining operation. In less than three years the spoil banks will be 
growing up to timber, the pools clear, and anglers will be reaping a harvest of game fish. 


are no public camps. Most of the pools 
are within privately owned tracts and 
some of these are closed to the public. 
Some of the pits have been taken over 
by hyacinths. 

But even this dark side is being 
brightened. Civic and _ sportsman’s 
organizations are working on coopera- 
tive agreements under which the pub- 
lic will have access to the pools. The 
county, city, and private organizations 
are conducting a campaign aimed at 
the eradication of the hyacinths. 
Phosphate companies which still own 
large areas that have been mined are 
cooperating with a public relations 
angle in mind. The future looks bright. 

If the production of fish from mines 
is novel, so too, is the phosphate in- 
dustry itself. For one thing it is al- 
most unbelievable to the uninitiated 
that such a large part of the phos- 
phate of the country should be con- 
centrated in the one-county area. 

The huge electric-powered drag lines 
which remove the “overburden” and 
lay bare the matrix (the phosphate 
bearing rock) are almost unbelievable 
in themselves. With control cabs as 
big as a bungalow, they swing booms 
nearly 200 feet in length, and you 
could park your car in the scoop itself 
for it is as big as a garage. 

HE OVERBURDEN, which may be any- 
where between five and 30 feet 
thick, is removed and piled in ridges 
up to 50 feet high. This leaves a 


“mountain and lake” effect when the 
area is mined out. Since the matrix is 
sometimes 30 feet thick, the resulting 
pools are sometimes 60 feet deep. 

And while the pools contain big 
fish, the ridges and surrounding land 
Support various forms of wildlife. 
Rabbits, quail, otter, foxes, raccoons, 
opposums and wildcat are all common. 
In fact, some of the best cat hunting 
in Central Florida is found in the 
older mined-over areas. Cats seem to 
like this rough country. 

Oddly enough the pools are rarely, 
if ever, stocked with fish by man. 
One of the favorite questions of the 
area concerns the methods whereby 
the fish get into the newly mined 
pools. The answer has never been de- 
cided definitely, but the most widely 
accepted explanation is that the eggs 
or small fry of the various species are 
carried from one pool to another on 
the feet and legs of the numerous 
wading birds. 

Be that as it may, it is nevertheless 
a fact that within a very short time 
after a pool has been worked and left, 
really large bass are being taken on 
all types of tackle. To prove this for 
yourself all you have to do is to be at 
the right place at the right time with 
the right bait—and, maybe, hold your 
mouth right. 

But, then, fish that come from 
mines are just like other fish—and 
that’s always true of fishing, isn’t it? 
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Cornelia Morris and Ken Curtis hold a large model of the famous Dillinger plug. Background display shows Eger line of plug models. 


THE gee BEAVERS 


HEN THE average John Fisher- 
man planks his buck down 
on the tackle counter and 

says, “I'll take this one,” it probably 
never occurs to him that a lot of time, 
effort and energy have gone into the 
production and marketing of that par- 
ticular plug or fly. 

If he thinks of anything, he prob- 
ably wonders why they charge so 
much for a little hunk of painted 
wood or fluff of pretty feathers. 
“After all,” he may mutter to him- 
self, “all they have to do is slap a few 
hooks and some paint on it, or tie a 
few feathers to a hook, and then sell 
it to somebody.” 

But you soon gain an entirely dif- 
ferent impression when you first walk 
into one of Florida’s thriving bait 
factories like the Eger Bait Manufac- 
turing Company of Bartow. Here you 
see that someone actually invests an 
amazing amount of perseverance and 
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perspiration into producing the arti- 
ficial lures bought and used by fisher- 
men all over the country. 

The first impression you get is that 
everyone, from Kenneth A. Curtis, the 
young vice-president in charge, down 
to the employees in the assembling 
and packing lines, has an eager atti- 
tude toward his work. Many of the 
employees like their jobs so well that 
they have been with the company al- 
most since its inception in 1933. 


UT THE most interesting part of 
the factory to most persons is 
the opportunity to watch the evolu- 
tion of a fishing bait from the rawest 
of materials to the finished product. 
From bags of feathers and yarns, pots 


by 
_ Bob Dahn 





of paints and glues, and stacks of 
seasoned wood and shiny metal come 
the beautifully finished baits and 
flies which make up the Eger line of 
fishing tackle. 

To get some idea of the complicated 
processes involved, it is only necessary 
to know that the Eger fishing plugs, 
alone, are produced in 145 different 
designs and patterns. This number, 
of course, does not take into consid- 
eration the numerous fly and bass- 
bug patterns which Eger is now pro- 
ducing as part of its new series of 
artificial lures for fly fishermen. 

In the Eger plug known as number 
315, for instance, there are five gaudy 
colors which must be carefully applied 
in a specified color scheme which 
cannot vary in the least from the 
master design. Close examination of 
this plug will show that it includes 
five separate colors: chrome yellow on 
the belly, light blue on the _ back- 
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Naomi 


Reigle skillfully sprays an intricate 
color pattern on a plug. 


ground, silvery scale markings applied 
lightly over the background, black for 
the eyes, and red on the lips and in 
streaks on the sides. This is the color 
pattern alone, and does not include all 
the other painstaking steps which 
must go into the manufacture of any 
plug. 

But to understand how a plug is 
manufactured, you really have _ to 
follow it step by step from the rough 
plank from which it is derived to the 
cellophane-topped box in which it is 
marketed. 

Eger fishing plugs start out in the 
back yard of the two-story building in 
Bartow, where long, heavy planks of 
red and white cedar are stacked for 
proper seasoning. White cedar, inci- 
dentally, is the light wood which is 
used in making top-water baits, while 
the heavier red cedar is used for 
under-water plugs. 

In the actual manufacturing, the 
well-seasoned planks are first sawed 
into long strips about an inch square. 
The strips are then cut into 5-inch 
lengths, and these are the primary 
blanks from which the completed plugs 
gradually emerge as you watch. 

The wooden blanks are then ma- 
chined automatically into the proper 
shape and size by machines which 
were designed, devised or modified by 
Eger company employees such as H. 
M. Porter. Porter’s automatic ma- 
chine actually turns the blank down 
to the proper shape, saws it off to 
the proper length, drills holes in it 
for weights and hooks and eyes, and 
then spews out the finished. blank 
polished to a high gloss, all in one 
operation. Furthermore, the machine 
completes all of these operations at 
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such high speed that it can turn out 
from 600 to 900 finished blanks every 
hour. The tolerances on this machine 
are set so close that the finished 
blank needs no further sanding, but 
can be used immediately. . 

The finished blanks then go into a 
water-proofing solution and, after 
drying, are fitted with the necessary 
lead weights, to balance the plug, and 
the hook and line eyes. The plug then 
receives no less than eight separate 
coats of car lacquer, and at least one 
additional coat of clear lacquer. 

The blank, which now begins tc 
look like a fishing plug, is then ready 
for the special accessories, such as 
hooks, guards, skirts and spinners, 
and the final color pattern. 

LL THIS for a dollar, yet, you say? 
Well, now the operations that go 

into the making of the finished plug 
begin to get complicated. When you 





take a look at the color-pattern room, 
you really begin to learn something. 
Here you see that the majority of any 
color pattern is applied by spraying. 
The lacquered blank is inserted in 
special metal forms which are cut out 
to make the proper pattern when the 
color is sprayed on. In a few of the 
Eger patterns, metal forms are not 
used since the coloring is so light that 
special processes must be used. An in- 
stance of this occurs in the No. 315 
plug mentioned above, which must 
have a pattern of silver scales sprayed 
over a blue background, and each 
minute scale must look like a real 
scale, separated from the others by 
the blue margins. 

When I first saw this model of plug, 
many years ago, I wondered how such 
fine color markings were applied. Did 
a little man with a midget paintbrush 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Leslie Parker holds a rough blank of wood which will be shaped to size in the automatic 
machine devised by H. M. Porter (right). 





Internationally known, Elizabeth Greig oversees girls tying flies on an assembly line. 
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If he can’t outbluff his enemies .. . 


Hiss-s-s! An ominous sound like a leaking 
steam boiler came from the strikingly marked 
little snake. It drew its short, thick body into 
an awesome striking coil. Moments later its 
triangular head with the sharply upturned 
nose and flattened neck, struck viciously 
again and again. 

By this time most any intruder would have 
turned tail and beat a hasty retreat. And the 
harmless little hog-nosed snake chalks up 
another moral victory. 

Out of the numerous species of snakes 
found in Florida only the rattlesnakes, the 
moccasins and the coral snakes are poisonous, 
but many, like the hog-nosed snake, are so 
equipped that they need no poison to protect 
themselves from most of their enemies. 
Mimicry, mock viciousness, and _ insolent 
attack are some of the methods used by 
snakes to discourage intruders. 


The act of the hog-nosed snake is plenty 
convincing—so convincing, in fact, that many 
people dread it as much as the rattlesnake 
or the moccasin. “Spreadin’ adders will kill 
you in a minute,” say the uninformed. “If a 
rattler bites you, you got a chance. But, 
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. . the gopher snake always retreats. 


Vic Dunaway ~ 


brother, say goodbye if a spreadin’ adder 
hits you.” And Mother Nature grins slyly at 
the defense she has bestowed on another of 
her children. But that’s not all. If his “poison 
act” fails to work, the hog-nosed snake rolls 
over on his back and plays possum. To add 
a touch of authenticity he will even allow 
his tongue to drag in the dust—a “sure sign” 
that he is dead. 

Another snake that relies on viciousness 
for defense is the common blacksnake. The 
blacksnake is beautiful, insolent, and proud. 
He shows little fear for mere human beings 
and will often attack on little or no provo- 
cation. Head high and body flowing effort- 
lessly, a black will glide deliberately towards 
an intruder. In this respect blacksnakes are 
exact opposites of rattlers and moccasins, 
which never attack. If the intruder stands 
his ground, he can receive a painful wound 


from the scores of needle-sharp teeth in the 
blacksnake’s mouth. 

Practically everybody recognizes a black- 
snake on sight and realizes that it owns no 
death-dealing poison. But few people enjoy 
being attacked by a snake of any variety, 
so the blacksnake’s bravado usually pays off. 
Having put his opponent to rout, the snake 
gives an indignant flip of his tail and goes 
on about his business. 

Most famous of the “chasing snakes” is 
the long, slender coachwhip. There are few 
hunters, fishermen, or country dwellers who 
don’t have a story about being chased by a 
coachwhip. In addition, most of them are 
firmly convinced that, had the snake caught 
them, dire consequences would have re- 
sulted. Some stories say that the coachwhip 
will wrap a person around a tree and whip 
him to death with its tail. Others affirm 
that the coachwhip possesses a _ deadly 
stinger in its tail—a stinger capable of killing 
a sturdy tree if imbedded properly. These 
tales are, of course, pure falsehoods. 

Actually the coachwhip is less harmful 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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od let your rod be light, and very 
gentle, I take the best to be of two 
pieces, and let not your line exceed (es- 
pecially for three or four links next to the 
hook) I say, not exceed three or four hairs 
at the most, though you may fish a little 
stronger above in the upper part of your 
line: BUT IF YOU CAN ATTAIN TO 
ANGLE WITH ONE HAIR, YOU SHALL 
HAVE MORE RISES AND CATCH MORE 
FISH:” 

So stated Izaak Walton in the fourth 
edition of The Compleat Angler. That 
seventy-nine word sentence was quite 
a mouthful—in more ways than one. 

Too many angling writers have 
given the impression that the use of 
really light tackle requires a sort of 
super skill, and that the average angler 
had best stick to medium or slightly 
heavy stuff. True, there has been con- 
siderable writing in recent years sug- 
gesting that we anglers should, as 
sportsmen, use tackle light enough to 
“give the fish a chance”—the implica- 
tion being that a sportsman should be 
willing to set up obstacles which would 
make it more difficult for him to catch 
fish. When a writer suggests that light 
gear makes for more pleasant angling 
and more enjoyment per fish, he us- 
ually manages to imply that its use 
involves a lot of skill. Bunk! Let’s face 
int) “TR YOU CAN  ATTAEN? TO 
ANGLE WITH ONE HAIR, YOU 
SHALL HAVE MORE RISES AND 
CATCH MORE FISH.” Anyone who 
has sufficient interest in fishing to 
take the trouble to read this article 
can certainly attain to angle with the 
modern equivalent of one hair. 

Since most fly fishing is inherently 
light tackle angling anyway, let’s con- 
fine this discussion to bait casting. In 


bait casting the problem of visibility | 


of the line is considerably less pro- 
nounced than in fly fishing. Even 
small casting lures are much larger 
in relation to the line than flies are 
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Phil Francis 


in relation to light leaders, and the 
lure itself tends to draw a fish’s at- 
tention from the line. I’m not going 
to claim that ‘“‘you shall have more 
rises” with a light casting line be- 
cause the fish can’t see it so well 





Rod bend caused by 1-lb. pull. 





Rod bend caused by 2-Ib. pull. 


(though you might at that). When you 
have experienced the subtle advant- 
ages which will permit you to take 
more fish, however, you’ll throw that 
rope away and stick to thread. 


HE AVERAGE caster struggles along 
with a line ideally suited for 
stringing his catch, but practically 
worthless for casting or manipulating 
a lure. How many anglers are really 
proficient bait casters? The one caster 
in ten who does cast well is the one in 
ten using a line light enough for the 
job. I’ll concede that poor casting form 
is immediately responsible for most 
poor casting—but who can learn good 
casting form with a reel choked with 
tow-rope? The largest single under- 
lying cause of nearly all casting diffi- 
culties—especially the backlash—is the 
use of too heavy a line. No line of 
over fifteen pound test will roll off a 
casting reel perfectly, and lines testing 
ten pounds or less are so superior to 
fifteen that there is really no com- 
parison. Tournament casters don’t em- 
ploy those extremely light, soft lines 
merely to impress the gallery—except 
with their long and accurate casting. 
After all, the purpose of casting is to 
get the lure to the fish. The better the 
casting, the more fish reached by the 
lure. Other factors being equal, when 
more fish see your lure, “you shall 
have more rises and catch more fish.” 
When your cast has been made, what 
then? How does the lure behave? Most 
casting lures are delicately balanced. 
Are you sure your line isn’t too heavy 
and stiff to permit maximum action 
from the plugs you use? Take a short 
length of nine or ten pound test 
casting line. Tie on a plug and drag 
it through the water. Now try it using 
twenty pound line. See what I mean? 
The lighter line means more lure- 
action; more lure action means more 
strikes; more strikes mean more fish. 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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HY DO we have the so-called 

W “buck-law” in Florida, which 

specifies that only buck deer 

with one or more visible antlers may 

be legally killed? Why don’t we shoot 

doe deer, too, as they are now doing 
in some northern states? Will we ever 
have to shoot doe deer in Florida? 


tag their dees? Do we have the correct 
hunting seasons? ees 


cee alike, every year. ‘when 
the hunting season rolls around. 
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Each year deer hunters suggest to 
wildlife officers and management area 
hunt officials that a portion of each 
season be set aside for the killing of 
doe deer. Most of these suggestions 
seem to be the sincere expression of 
what is considered a worthwhile prac- 
tice. Perhaps some of the whys of a 
buck law will reduce the desire for 
legalized doe killing in Florida, until 
such a time as deer food shortages 
warrant it. There are two fundamental 
factors involved in the determination 
of any game season—Safety for the 
sportsman and the Biology of the 
game. Here are some of the “whys” 
behind our present buck law: 


Safety 
Safety must be considered at all 
times, and is often the determining 
factor as far as length of season, legal 
game, legal guns and methods are 


concerned. These and other safety 
angles are brought out in the discus- 
sion below. 

Biology 

All living things, including Man, 
face an ultimate death of starvation, 
if other factors do not operate te 
keep the population down. Each kind 
of creature has the ability to repro- 
duce itself in excess of normal losses, 
so long as adequate food, cover and 
protection are available. 

In general the progress of history, 
in the case of deer, has been: no 
closed season —complete protection 
with no hunting—buck law, antler 
law—antlerless deer law. This is a 
natural sequence, following the exploi- 
tation of game resources as the coun- 
try was settled and the human popu- 
lation expanded. 

Protection 
When it was realized that game 
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resources were disappearing (in some 
cases—completely depleted), hunting 
restrictions were developed. Varying 
periods of complete protection were 
established, so game could recover and 
make possible a periodical harvest. 
Where the public respected the game 
laws, game populations generally re- 
sponded to protection, if food, cover, 
and breeding conditions were favor- 
able. 
Short Seasons 

A very general method of control- 
ling the number of animals killed is 
by regulating the length of season. 
Fewer hunters are able to participate 
in a three-day season, for example, 
than can take advantage of at least 
some portion of a two-month season. 
The success of a hunter in a three-day 
period may be greatly reduced by un- 
favorable weather. On the other hand, 
crowding hunting effort into a three- 
day period is not in the best interest 
of safety to the hunter. To have all 
the hunters in the field on only three 
days every year or two, with the know- 
ledge that they must succeed or wait 
until the next season, creates situa- 
tions which inevitably lead to hunting 
accidents. 

Bag Limits 

Bag limits help to control the take 
each hunting season. More so, of 
course, where populations are num- 
bered in tens of thousands, than in 
cases where they are numbered in 
hundreds. 

Many states make their bag limits 
on deer, wild turkey and other rela- 
tively scarce game, more effective 
with a “tag” system. When the hunter 
buys his license, he receives one tag 
for each legal deer, turkey, or other 
so regulated game. This tag must be 
fastened to the game as it is killed. 
When the tags are used up, the hunter 
can no longer attempt to kill or possess 
game requiring tags. 


Buck Law 


Fortunately, hunters whose vision 
is good enough to permit them to 
safely use a gun, are usually able, in 
the case of deer, to tell an adult buck 
from a doe, yearling, or another 
hunter. Add to this the fact that deer 
are polygamous—one buck mates with 
several does—and you have a natural 
scheme for harvesting game without 
reducing the annual production. Keep 
two things in mind, however: The 
open season must be at a time of year 
when the hunter can recognize buck 
deer; and it must be after the peak 
of the mating season. 

By hunting bucks only, and after 
most of the does are bred, the bucks 
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so removed do not affect the ability 
of the population to breed. In the first 
place, the hunters will never kill every 
legal buck; secondly, the current fawn 
crop is half bucks—most of them are 
nearly antlerless and illegal—and they 
will mature and breed before the next 
hunting season. 


Antler Law 

Just a buck law for deer is not suf- 
ficient. Under this system, the sex 
organs determine the legality of the 
game. The ruthless sportsman is en- 
couraged to shoot first and then look, 
since he may get a “butt-headed” 
fawn or an older buck which has shed 
its antlers. Consequently these care- 
less hunters may wound nearby 
sportsmen; severe inroads are made 
into the fawn supply; and waste and 
reduced ability to produce more fawns 





automatically results from doe killing. 

The antler law has been very suc- 
cessful in controlling the deer kill, as 
well as in maintaining and increasing 
the ability of the herd to produce 
fawns. Perhaps most important of all, 
it has given the hunter protection 
from his fellow nimrods. 


Consequently, the day of a one-deer 
law had best be buried forever. If the 
buck law is successful, the deer popu- 
lation can be expected to approach the 
limit of the food supply. When this 
happens, immediate action is neces- 
sary to reduce the ability to breed, 
since large numbers of deer cannot 
be artificially fed successfully. The 
only way to accomplish this is to 
reduce the population of doe deer. 

When an antler law is in effect, the 
minimum which will be considered 
must be defined. Last year Florida 
had a five-in-spike minimum; this 
year the law has been relaxed so that 
a “visible” antler makes a buck legal. 
Some states require a forked antler 
or larger. There are advantages and 
disadvantages in each case. The 
‘visible antler” law tends to encourage 
the practice of shooting and then look- 


ing, which results in increased doe 
and fawn killing and the wounding of 
hunters. It also can be expected to 
reduce the average weight of legal 
buck deer by 20 pounds since more 
small bucks will be killed. This means 
that there will be a lower percentage 
of bucks in the breeding population. 
On the other hand, more hunters are 
able to get a buck; and deer are 
harvested which would die of natural 
causes before reaching a five-inch 
spike or forked-horn size. 


Antlerless Deer Law 

When population needs exceed the 
food supply, then the herd must be 
reduced by killing does. The best way 
to do this is by means of an antlerless 
deer law. This provides safety for the 
hunter, since the absence of antlers 
must be searched for. 

Many buck fawns will be legal under 
this system, so an earlier or later 
buck season the same year is not 
usually recommended. Good buck hunt- 
ing may be expected the following 
year, however. 


Today 

The buck law is the ideal way to 
manage deer populations so_ that 
hunters can make an annual harvest 
without reduction of annual fawn 
production—if the harvest is made 
after the peak of the breeding season. 
It is the only safe way to handle the 
valuable deer herd and give every 
hunter who so desires an opportunity 
to get a legal buck if he can find one. 
As more and more hunters abide by 
the State season, antler and bag limits, 
the range being used by deer will 
expand, and populations will increase. 
Barring disease or other catastrophe, 
a deer. herd balanced to the food 
supply should be watched for, because 
then antlerless deer seasons will be 
advisable at varying intervals. 


The Future 

Various systems of yearly buck and 
doe hunting have been successfully 
practiced in this country on islands, 
private shooting areas, game farms, 
and certain restricted types of man- 
agement areas. Note, however, that 
in every case the number of hunters 
is rigidly controlled, and they are 
carefully supervised. 

This type of intensive deer manage- 
ment can provide better hunting in 
the future. Present recorded legal 
kills on Florida’s better deer-manage- 
ment areas (which are under exten- 
sive, not intensive management) show 
one legal deer killed to every 700 to 
800 acres of range. Recorded legal 
kills have been estimated to be one- 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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THE COPPER ABAD 


HE copperhead, often called “‘high- 
land moccasin”, is found from 
Massachusetts and southern New York 
southward to northwestern Florida, 
thence westward across Texas and 
northward to southeastern Iowa, 
Illinois, and Indiana. Scientists recog- 
nize four different races of the species, 
differing mainly in details of pattern 
and coloration. 


The form that reaches Florida is 
generally called the “‘southern copper- 
head” which is a strikingly marked 
snake. Most specimens are pinkish or 
tan in color, often with a velvety ap- 


pearance, and with about 15 dark red- 
dish-brown cross-bands. These bands 
are wide on the sides but narrow along 
the mid-line of the back—a character- 
istic pattern that simplifies identifi- 





cation of the species. The head of the 
copperhead is much wider than the 
neck; the pupil of the eye is a vertical 
slit (by day); and each side of the 
head bears a pit between the eye and 
the nostril. The head is often copper- 
colored, a character that has occas- 
ioned the common name. 


It is a remarkable fact that many 
kinds of plants and animals, essentially 
northern in distribution, follow the 
valley of the Chattahoochee River 
southward in Georgia, reaching 
Florida only in the region about the 
Apalachicola and Chipola drainages. 


(Sixth in a series of authoritative articles written exclusively for FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
about the reptiles that Florida sportsmen are apt to encounter.—ED.) 
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This is true of the copperhead, which 
in Florida is confined to a few counties 
in the northwestern portion of the 
state. Early books about snakes gave 
the range of the copperhead as extend- 
ing to Florida, on the strength of a 
single specimen, supposedly from 
Gainesville, sent in to the Smithsonian 
Institution in 1888. Later studies 
showed that this record was incorrect, 
and the copperhead was dropped from 
the Florida list. In 1987 one of the 
present writers (Allen) and a party 
of friends found a copperhead in 
Gadsden County, Florida, about 40 
miles northwest of Tallahassee—the 
first authentic record for the state. 


No others were found until 1950, 
when a collector for the Reptile Insti- 
tute captured a second specimen in 
Liberty County, about 35 miles west 
of Tallahassee. No more copperheads 
have come to light from Florida! True, 
“copperheads” have been’ reported 
from many parts of the state; but in- 
vestigation reveals that the snakes 
were actually baby cottonmouth moc- 
casins, which look much like copper- 
heads. 


The copperhead lives about rocky 
outcroppings, thick tangles of weeds 
and vines, wooded ravines, or brushy 
hillsides bordering a lake or stream. 
In August or September, the female 
retires to a fallen log or pile of leafy 
debris, there to give birth to about 
eight or 10 living young. The babies 
shed the epidermis, or outer layer of 
the skin, a few hours after birth, and 
thereafter wander away to fend for 
themselves. 


The baby copperhead resembles the 
parent in color, with one notable ex- 
ception—in the young, the tip of the 
tail is bright yellow. The use of this 
yellow tail tip is truly remarkable. 
The young copperhead coils up in some 
shady nook, where its mottled pattern 
renders it well-nigh invisible against 
the background of similarly mottled 
fallen leaves and ground debris. The 
tail tip is then held aloft and set into 
a slow, writhing motion, like a little 
yellow worm. Passing frogs, lizards, 
or other small woodland creatures may 
investigate the “worm”, and fail to 
note the outlines of the well-camou- 
flaged copperhead. A sudden strike— 
and the lizard or frog becomes a meal 
for the little snake! 


As the copperhead grows older, the 
tail-tip becomes dull in color, and no 
longer functions as a lure. The adult 
snake, usually under three and a half 
feet in length, feeds upon mice, young 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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From the small, crowded store at the top, Gifford and Johnson built the large, modern 
tackle shop at the bottom. 


Crazy like twin foxes is the only ade- 
quate label that can be pinned on Kit 
Johnson and Horace Gifford who operate 


the three-ring circus known as_ Florida 
Sporting Goods Co., Inc., in Vero Beach. 
From a little, topsy-turvy hole in the wall, 
they have managed to build one of the 
largest tackle stores on the east coast of 
Florida by using one simple formula: “Keep 
‘em laughing while they fish and hunt.” 


To Kit and Horace, nothing is sacred, 
not even themselves. Most shopkeepers, 
when they find themselves stuck with a 
piece of unsaleable merchandise, are in- 
clined to hid their mistakes in the stock 
room, away from public eyes. Not Johnson 
and Gifford! They publicize their mistakes 
by newspapers, radio and word of mouth. 

A case in point is the time they were 
stuck with three enormous deep-freezers. 
Nobody would buy them. So they advertised 
the fact in a running series of ads, christen- 
ing the huge contraptions as their “Three 


* White Elephants.” In the ads, they marked 


them down 20 percent, and then 27% per- 
cent, stating, with tongues in cheeks, that 
“this is in line with the general trend of 
inflation all over the country, except that 
we are doing it backward.” They never did 
manage to sell the freezers, but they mined 
a small fortune in free publicity during the 
escapade. 


Another time, Gifford got mad at John- 
son about some minor detail, and immedi- 
ately took to newspaper advertising to wage 





his battle in public. Johnson retaliated at 
the first chance that came along. The pub- 
lic laughed and laughed about it. More 
free publicity. 

But most important of all is the fact that 
Johnson and Gifford are never too busy to 
swap tall tales and humorous insults with 
their customers. Every once in a while, one 
of them will decide that he likes a stranger’s 
looks, so they promptly take him out fish- 
ing and hunting. This happens so often 
that they finally worked out a timetable of 
operations that is extremely simple and ef- 
fective: First Johnson goes fishing, then 
Gifford goes fishing. Meanwhile the cus- 
tomers more or less serve themselves, and 
have a good time doing it. 

Net result is that the employees. of Florida 
Sporting Goods company may not wait 
on you immediately, but you'll have a fine 
time while you’re waiting on them. 

Only one thing pains the two deeply. As 
they publicly moaned in the newspapers, not 
so long ago: 

“We started out selling fish-hooks in a 
hole in the wall in order to make enough 
money to go fishing ourselves. Then we 
started stocking so many fish hooks in the 
place that our customers got lost among 
the shelves. So, to keep our customers hap- 
py, we built a new, big store across the 
street. Now we're selling so many fish hooks 
that we don’t have time to go fishing any- 
more. Some days you can’t win for losing.” 

—Bos DAHNE 
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EEPING up with modern times, the State 

Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
has definitely taken to the air after a prelimi- 
nary year's trial with land-based light airplanes. 
The “flying game wardens,” as the pilots are 
known, have proven that radio-equipped 
planes, working in conjunction with enforce- 


ment vehicles equipped with short-wave radios, 
are well worthy of recognition in game and 
fish management in Florida. 

Covering the State’s heaviest hunting and 
fishing areas, the fleet of airplanes and sea- 
planes is able to cover many thousands of 


‘apt. Tilghman, veteran St. Johns river guide, directs the pilot to “guest crew’ of anglers. acres in a short time, Constantly in contact 


requently lending helping hand, pilot may deliver urgent messages, give directions, fly errands Oklawaha and St. Johns river. Wild territory conti 
of mercy. periodically 




















with loeal wildlife officers via = radio-Jeeps, 
violators are spotted and apprehended long 
before car-borne officers could even reach tl 
scene. 

Still, the flying game warden must do hi 
primary duty, checking the sportsmen for 
license and legal-bag limits, as well as lending 
a helping hand whenever necessary. 

As one fisherman indicated recently while 
neing checked on Orang Lake: “By golly, Ive 
seen it all now. Coming after us in a airplane. 
Violators had sure better get off the lakes or 
change their ways. You don't stand a chance 


against them seaplanes.” fs itil 
Noting Commission biologist with seine crew, Mitch flies onward to check other matters. 


thing myriads of lakes and streams, must be Obtaining high-test gas and breaking out of hyacinths are operational headaches of seaplane 
y thecked. pilots on patrol. 














EXPERT ANGLER 


(Continued from Page 15) 





Light lines will help you make nearly 
any lure work better. Less water re- 
sistance on the line allows deep-run- 
ners to run deeper and surface baits to 
float higher. It might surprise you to 
learn how much deeper a deep running 
lure will go on a light line. This added 
depth may make the difference be- 
tween success and failure when the 
fish are in deep water. 
HE FEATHER-LIGHT outfit shines its 
brightest when fishing is slow. 
When strikes are few and far between, 
easting with a heavy rod and thick 
line soon becomes tiresome. But the 
fish need coaxing. On days like this, 
a bantam weight rod and thin line 
will take the “work” out of “working”’ 
for your fish; and the very satisfac- 
tion derived from effortless and ac- 
curate casting will enable you to do 
a good job of the persistent angling 
necessary to produce strikes. Again, 
when the fish are slow to strike, small 
lures nearly always pay off better than 
large ones. If Mr. Fish is wary or shy, 
a small, inconspicuous lure is not so 
apt to arouse his suspicions. Perhaps 
Mr. Fish just isn’t hungry. If this is 
the case, he’s more apt to try an ap- 
petizer than a shore dinner. As a 
matter of fact, even gluttons like 
largemouths take a major portion of 
their calories in the form of tid-bits. 
Can you cast and manipulate tid-bits 
with your outfit? If not, you’re prob- 
ably failing to interest a great many 
fish that you should be catching. Sure, 
large lures are often productive and 
sometimes necessary, but you can cast 
large lures, too, with a light outfit! 

I suppose most anglers who shy 
away from light tackle do so because 
they don’t think they can handle fish 
with it. The light tackle angler is 
largely to blame for this. Oh, he 
doesn’t come right out and say that it 
takes an expert to use the light stuff. 
No; with the blase’ air of the unas- 
suming master, he just modestly ac- 
cepts such compliments as “How did 
you ever land such a fish with that 
light line?” By his very modesty and 
his apparent reluctance to expound on 
his fishing ability, he permits his ad- 
mirers to convince themselves that 
they’d better stick to their winches 
and hausers until they, too, become 
experts. You can’t blame him, really; 
after all, any angler is reluctant to 
share his fishing secrets with the 
world. You don’t tell every Tom, Dick 
and Harry about that never-failing 
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hole or cove where the big bass always 
hang out, do you? 
AAT let’s open the bag and let 
out the cat (you light tackle 
boys needn’t worry; no one else will 
take me seriously) : Playing large fish 
with a limber rod and a light line is a 
cinch. If you can handle a casting out- 
fit well enough to cast and retrieve a 
plug, you can land fish weighing up to 
double the tensile strength of your line 
nearly every time you sink a hook into 
one. Oh, you’ll bust a big ’un off now 
and then. Everybody gets careless once 
in a while, so don’t let occasional line- 
breakage worry you. When a good fish 
does happen to catch you with your 
rod down and snaps your line, just re- 
member that you might not have 
hooked him at all with heavy gear. 
Nine or ten pound test line is just 
about the ticket for most bait casting. 


- This size is heavy enough to withstand 


the strain of casting plugs weighing 
up to three-quarters ounce, and light 
enough to permit satisfactory hand- 
ling of one-quarter ounce lures. The 
rod must not be too short or too stiff. 
Most medium actions of five feet long 
or better will be limber enough to 
discourage breakage of nine pound 
line. Of course, the lighter the rod, the 
more remote the possibility of line 
breakage becomes; but rod lightness 
is necessarily limited to the action 
which can stand up to casting the 
heaviest lures you intend to use. 
Choice of a reel is up to you. Your own 
favorite will perform excellently. If 
you’ve been using heavy line on it, 
you'll be amazed at how well it does 
perform with nine or ten pound test. 


AEE 


“1 don’t know where you're from, fellow, 
but down here we catch fish in water.” _ 





ID YOU ever stop to consider how 
little pressure you can bring to 
bear on a fish against the bend of the 
rod? Try tying weights to your line 
and lifting them off the floor with 
your rod and you'll learn how difficult 
it is to break a so-called “light”? line— 
if the rod is held correctly. The rod 
in the photographs is a five and one- 
half foot medium action hollow glass. 
This rod is not soft; it has plenty of 
backbone, as the relatively slight bend 
caused by the one pound weight indi- 
cates. But look at what two pounds 
does! Try holding up a two-pound 
weight for a full minute with one 
hand, thumb on the reel-spool. As you 
can see, the husky gent who posed for 
these pictures found it necessary to 
brace things a bit with his left hand. 
We didn’t get a picture showing the 
rod-bend caused by three pounds. I’m 
too fond of my pet casting rod to 
subject it to such abuse! At any rate, 
my ten pound test line has a huge 
margin of safety. How could I break 
it against a rod with which I’m afraid 
to lift three pounds? Incidently, this 
business of holding weights with a 
casting outfit in one hand is excellent 
wagering material. 

I’ll concede that handling a big fish 
is not quite so easy as lifting weights. 
The fish will be surging, jumping, 
coming toward you one instant and 
going away the next. Nevertheless, if 
you hold that rod-bend against him, 
he’s not going to break your light line. 
Constantly holding the rod -bend 
against a fish is simple. When the 
bend becomes too pronounced, give 
line; when the rod starts to straighten, 
retrieve line. Where does any skill 
come in here? Surely any caster can 
let-out or retrieve line! 


MENTIONED earlier that an occa- 

sional fish might break the line 
by catching you with your rod down. 
There are a couple of “don’ts’”’ which 
will go a long way toward preventing 
this. First; never, never, never point 
the rod at the lure you’re retrieving. 
If a big one hits it going away he’s 
apt to confiscate your plugs before 
you can get the rod up. Always point 
the tip far enough away from the 
direct line of retrieve to insure its 
assuming a bend the instant a fish 
strikes. The safest bet is to keep the 
rod at a right-angle to the line when 
retrieving. Held this way, the rod will 
cushion the jolt of a hard strike and 
will be in correct fish-playing position 
when something latches on. When you 
have a fish on, don’t freeze to the reel 
handle! As a matter of fact, it is very 
bad policy to attempt bringing a fish 
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in with the reel. Develop the habit of 
pumping him with the rod, using the 
reel only to spool the line gained by 
the pumping. This allows you to re- 
lease the reel handle instantly when 
your fish makes a sudden lunge. The 
rod will absorb the shock and give you 
ample time to adjust your thumb on 
the spool to control his run. Putting 
pressure on a fish by turning the reel 
handle—even with the rod high—is 
the best method I know to break fish 
off. A sudden lunge, and bingo! The 
rod snaps down; the line takes the 
strain; and the fish makes off with 
the lure. Keep your thumb on the spool 
or keep the line between thumb and 
forefinger. Don’t rely on the reel 
handle for line control! Never forget 
that your rod is a resilient shock- 
absorber; your reel is not! 

At the risk of being called a crack- 
pot, first class, I’m going to let you 
in on a little secret: Fewer big fish 
will be lost on balanced light casting 
tackle than on either medium or heavy 
weight equipment. Absurd? You think 
it doesn’t apply to the fish in your 
home territory? Listen, brother, here 
in South Florida we’ve got the 
toughest things on fins, but even 
these rugged scrappers are handled 
best with light gear. I don’t like over- 


size casting reels, but I do like casting 
for snook up to twenty-five pounds 
and for tarpon up to fifty. To tackle 
fish like these with a standard reel 
and light casting rod, I honestly con- 
sider ten pound line the most nearly 
perfect size. 


HE AVERAGE bait casting reel will 
hold one hundred yards of ten 
pound line over an arbor and two hun- 
dred yards without an arbor. Herein 
lies a tremendous advantage. If you’ve 
ever experienced the totally helpless 
feeling that comes when a fish takes 





all of your line and keeps going, you 
know how handy a couple of hundred 
yards of line can be. Even with a thick, 
heavy line, you’ll lose many fish by 
tearing the hooks loose if you don’t 
keep the rod up. Since you can’t hold 
a tension of more than a couple of 
pounds or so against the rod anyway, 
why not use light line, and put enough 
of it on the spool to take care of those 
extra long runs? 

Most anglers have distorted ideas as 
to how much pressure it takes to kill 
a fish. Do you realize that a five pound 
star drag setting is considered heavy 
in big game fishing? Do you realize 
that twenty-seven pound (nine thread) 
line is standard for such fish as sail- 
fish and white marlin, and that the 
drag setting for these fish will seldom 
exceed three pounds? That doesn’t 
seem like much restraint for fish 
weighing from fifty to over one hun- 
dred pounds, but it certainly does the 
job. The light drag supplies the “give” 
which prevents the hook’s tearing out, 
and the fish is allowed to furnish the 
“take” until his supply of it is gone. 

A limber casting rod will knock a 
fish off in the same way. It has the 
give to hold the hook in place, and it’s 
bend will relentlessly cut a big fish 
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“FINEST FRESH WATER FISHING IN FLORIDA” 


HERKOMER’S CAMP 


QUIET AND RESTFUL IN BEAUTIFUL CENTRAL FLORIDA 


V4 MILE OFF U. S. HIGHWAY 


RATES: 
$25 to $35 Weekly, 
Boat 


Included. 


Furnished Housekeeping Cottag 


Sood " 
BER Pd 


IN HERNANDO, FLORIDA 


@® BOATS 
© MOTORS 
@ CABINS 
@ GUIDES 


With Rio ata Conveniences 


Bait at All Times and a Friendly Host and Hostess 


A Sportsman’s Dream Come True! | 


Hernando, Florida 


DECEMBER, 1950 


For Reservations, Write— 


P. O. Box 178 


Herkomer’s Camp 
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Water Ski Jumping — Motorboat Racing 





WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


GEORGE LARIS, President 
Starke, Florida 


Ss sss sss 








Sharpshooter Ken Beagle held a large crowd entranced during the annual membership rally 
held at Lake Sheen near Orlando by the Orange County Sportsman’s Association. Members 


and guests also participated in a day-long schedule of events which included casting exhi- 
bitions, fishing contest, barbecue and entertainment. 


Orange Quail Wing 
450 Miles In New 
Banding Program 


Although it was not jet-propelled, one of 
Florida’s “Flying Oranges” winged its way 
440 miles from Apalachicola to Miami in 
six days, according to Frank Winston, dove 
biologist of the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. The orange-colored speedster, 
one of a flock of brightly dyed mourning 
doves recently released as part of a banding 
program, averaged 90 miles a day before 
being shot down by a surprised hunter. 

Another dyed and banded dove was shot 
down in the Miami area 12 days after its 
release in Apalachicola, while a third dove 
turned in the longest mileage reported to 
date by flying 450 miles to Lower Mate- 
cumbe Key. 

Other “Flying Oranges,” which are a part 
of a mysterious flight of doves which appear 
annually in Apalachicola about October 1 
and then disappear within two weeks, have 
been reported as sighted in Port St. Joe, 20 
miles, and Bristol and Blountstown, 50 
miles, 

The orange doves have brought some 
unusual reactions from hunters and_bird- 
watchers all over the state, Winston said. 
One hunter reported that he had shot a 
bird that looked like a dove but was colored 
yellow, and then wanted to know if he 
could cross-breed a yellow dove with a 
yellow canary. The answer was, “No.” 
Other observers have confused the doves 
with every type of bird up to and including 
“African rainbow pigeons.” 

“Actually,” Winston said, “the doves so 
far reported have undoubtedly flown much 
farther than the airline miles between the 
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releasing spot and the area of report, what 
with feeding and erratic flying.” 

No definite conclusions have been as yet 
drawn by state biologists from the novel 
banding program, since much more work 
will be needed before the flyways and 
migratory habits of the doves are deter- 
mined, Winston stated. 

Another flight of 200 doves will be 
banded, dyed bright red, and released in 
the South Florida area to help establish 
the northerly migration of the doves. 

“In any event,” Winston said, “it’s certain 
that dove hunters will be seeing red and 
orange spots before their eyes this hunting 
season. We hope that they will cooperate 
in the program by reporting all such birds 
sighted, and returning any bands found on 


doves killed.” 


Steinhatchee and 
Gulf Hammock Area 
Opened to Hunting 


The Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission will conduct controlled hunts on the 
Gulf Hammock Wildlife Management Area 
in Levy County and the newly acquired 
Steinhatchee Wildlife Management Area in 
Dixie, Lafayette and Taylor Counties, O. E. 
Frye, Chief Wildlife Biologist, reported. 

Purchasers of a special $5.00 permit may 
hunt on either or both areas. These permits 
are required in addition to the regular state 
or county hunting license. Persons exempt 
by law from buying the regular hunting 
license must still purchase a special permit 
in order to hunt on these management 
areas. 

Permits may be purchased from the 
County Judge at Mayo, Cross City, or 
Bronson. Permits may also be purchased at 
Hotel Hammock at Gulf Hammock, Benner’s 
at Inglis, and the Hines checking station 
entrance in Dixie County. Sale of permits 
begins November 16. 

The season opens November 23 and con- 
tinues through January 5. The first four 
days will be open, with Mondays, Tuesdays, 
and Fridays closed thereafter, except that 
migratory waterfowl may be hunted every 
day during the Federal regulated season. 
Closing day, Christmas Day and New Year’s 
are open for hunting, Frye explained. 

On the two management areas there is a 
special season’s bag limit of one (1) buck 
deer and two (2) turkey gobblers. Bag 
limits on all other game species are in ac- 
cordance with rules and regulations estab- 
lished by the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission and the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service. | 

Hunters will be checked in and out of 
the management areas. Those desiring to 
camp must do so on designated camp sites. 
Maps furnished with the permits will show 
locations of checking stations, camp sites, 
and access roads. 

This is the second year in which a con- 
trolled public hunt has been conducted on 
the 120,000 acre Gulf Hammock Wildlife 
Management area in Levy County. The 
Steinhatchee Area is being managed under 
a controlled hunt plan for the first time 
this year. 

The opening of the Steinhatchee Wildlife 
Management Area has been made possible 
through agreements between the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, P. C. Crapps 
& Sons, and the Consolidated Naval Stores 
Company, Inc., for the establishment of 
controlled hunting on approximately 160,000 
acres of their lands in Dixie, Lafayette and 
Taylor Counties. Adjoining the south side 
of the management area in Dixie County is 
the Ray Sawmill Pasture Breeding Grounds 
on which no hunting will be permitted. 
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A STEAL AT $4,950.00 CASH 


Located in center of best hunting and fishing 
area 150 ft. lake front on Lake Tsala Apopka 
at Hernando. Six lots, 47,400 sq. ft. of land 
area with a 26x24 frame cottage, equipped with 
electric lights, pump, stove, modern plumbing, 
bottle gas heaters and some furniture. Ex- 


cellent location for private club, camp, trailer 
park or home. One block off paved road, one 
mile east of U. S. Highway #41. Cash only, 
no terms. Shown by appointment only. 


Owner, CLYDE T. GREENE 
Phone 79-2522 
3460 4th Ave. South St. Petersburg, Fla. 


FOR FISHING AND HUNTING 
INFORMATION . . . COME TO 
JOE’S 
PURE OIL STATION 
AVON PARK, FLORIDA 





CHAS. E. HORNER 
PROFESSIONAL TAXIDERMIST 
* Fur Work * Tanning 


TAVARES, FLORIDA 
East of Tavares, U. S. Route 441 


Trophies 







BOATS CABINS 


TRAILS END Cay p 


“On the Withlacoochee’’ 


FLORAL CITY, FLORIDA 
HUNTING FISHING 


NEW MODERN CABINS 


SUTTON’S LODGE 
NEW HOTEL BEDS 
HERNANDO, FLORIDA 
BAIT - MOTORS - BOATS - GUIDES 
“Follow the signs east of Hernando” 
ON LAKE TSALA APOPKA 


MEANING... 


Geese in Fishing 

Gest in Hunting 

Best in Accomoda- 
tions 

+ The Geoz in Hospitality 


[EL itty TALLAHASSEE CHAMBER or COMMERCE 
be Se TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


x The 
x The 


PANA-VISTA LODGE 


On beautiful Lake Panasoffkee and Withlacoochee River, un- 
excelled fishing and hunting. Fresh water fishing for bass, bream, 
crappie and the best wild turkey and squirrel hunting in Central 
Florida, with many small lakes offering excellent duck hunting 
jn season. Fourteen modernly equipped housekeeping cottages 
with restaurant serving excellent home cooked food. Boats, 
motors, guides, complete line of fishing tackle in stock as well 
as live bait at all times. Write for information and reservations. 


RUFE WYSONG, Manager 


Panasoffkee, Florida (Tel. Bushnell 2061) Sumter County 









ORMAND’S JUNGLE DEN 


ON THE ST. JOHN’S RIVER 
One mile north of Astor bridge 
BOATS e MOTORS e MODERN CABINS 
LIVE BAIT AT ALL TIMES 


O. E. Ormand 


- Box 86 Astor, Fla. 
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EGER BEAVERS 


(Continued from Page 13) 





and myopic eyes sit there and care- 
fully paint each scale on the plug? Or 
did they use a special bucket of scale 
paint, like the man who wanted a 
gallon of polka-dotted paint? 


As it turned out, the operation is 
much simpler than either of the solu- 
tions offered above, once you know 
the trick. What actually happens is 
that after the plug has been sprayed 
a light blue for a background color, 
a piece of fine netting, such as a hair 
net or fish net, is stretched over the 
plug. The operator then sprays silver 
paint over the whole assembly, and 
when the netting is removed, you find 
that the silver has been applied in 
irregular, squarish, scale-like mark- 
ings, while the part which has been 
covered with netting threads remains, 
naturally, light blue. 

During spraying operations, the 
operator may use as many as five 
different spray guns, each filled with 
a different color. The result is that 
the spraying room often looks as if 
it had been taken over by a wandering 
rainbow. Brilliant colors are every- 
Where, including on the operator’s 
hands and wrists. 


Then you go on into the assembly 
rooms, where the final operations are 
completed. The sharp hooks are in- 
serted into the baits by employees 
such as Mrs. Ethel Martin, who, al- 
though she deals in single, double and 
gang hooks all day long, has yet to 
catch a hook in her finger. Many a 
fisherman who has suffered a punc- 
tured finger or lacerated hand would 
do well to spend a few hours watching 
this operation. Hooks seem to fly and 
spin all over the place, but they all 
land in the proper position at the 
proper time so that no first aid is 
ever needed. 


Then the special accessories are 
added. These may vary from the shiny 
spinners, which revolve and glitter 
when the plug is drawn through the 
water, to plastic skirts, which dance 
and dangle enticingly to tempt a black 
bass or eager bream into striking. 


Last process of all is stamping the 
trade name and number, such as 
“Dillinger No. 301”, on the plug in 
25-carat gold-leaf letters, so that the 
fisherman can always identify his 
bait. This completes the entire manu- 
facturing of the plug, with the ex- 
ception of packing it in display and 


| shipping boxes and then marketing it. 


HE EGER factory has many parts 

and facets of which Ken Curtis 
is especially proud. He is proud of the 
fact that the Eger reputation was 
established and grew to its large size 
sparked by an advertising picture of 
a man holding a large string of fish 
as he steps out of a boat. Ken also 
says that his company was the first 
bait manufacturer to use the cello- 
phane-topped boxes so that the fisher- 
man could see what he was buying. It 
was also the first to introduce the 
weedless, rubber-skirted lures which 
are so popular in Florida. 

He is especially proud of his line 
of “Frog Pappy” plugs which are 
covered with actual frog-skin. The 
frogskins are purchased by the barrel 
from frog hunters, and then treated, 
tanned and glued on the plug by a 
special patented process. An unusual 
feature of these baits is that each one 
is stamped with a special registered 
number which is permanently re- 
corded in the company books. The 
registered number of each bait is an 
important link in the Eger contest for 
the largest smallmouth and _ large- 
mouth black bass caught each year on 
this particular lure. Any fisherman 
who purchases a “Frog Pappy” is en- 
titled to enter the contest with his 
registered plug. 

Another special feature of Eger is 
that each new artificial lure or pat- 
tern is first field-tested in the com- 
pany’s 10 private lakes, so that it is 
a proven “fish-getter’” before it is 
put into production. 


There’s little questioning of the 
fact that the Eger line of baits have 
been well established as efficient lures 
throughout the country. The company 
was first started by the late Billy 
Eger, who developed his own personal 
fishing plugs while working at home 
in his garage. Using his own frogskin 
plug, Billy once had six consecutive 
bass strikes on three consecutive 
casts. With that record hung up, he 
promptly went into business, about 
1933, with Kenneth Curtis, father of 
the present vice-president. The first 
two plugs produced were the Dillinger 
and frogskin baits. 


But, as vice-president, Ken Curtis 
is especially proud of the second story 
of his Bartow factory. This is the 
stronghold of Elizabeth Greig, the 
foremost woman fly-tier in the world, 
and one of the two top professional 
fly-tiers in America. She is the only 
woman ever honored to date by the 
Fishing and Hunting Hall of Fame, 
which presented her with a gold medal 
of honor “For Distinguished Service.” 
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This award, presented in 1949, has 
been given to 26 men and one woman. 


F YoU thought the first floor of the 
factory, where the standard arti- 
ficial lures are produced, was amaz- 
ing, you are really set back on your 
heels when you see the fly depart- 
ment. With Elizabeth Greig, a pert, 
attractive, Scottish-born woman, pre- 
siding as teacher, director and consul- 
tant, lines of girls, working in pairs, 
mass-produce the delicate artificial 
flies and bugs which are rapidly be- 
coming so dear to the hearts of 
Florida fishermen. 


This is one business where women 
rule supreme, unchallenged by any 
male contenders. Fly tying is such an 
intricate, nerve-wracking job that 
only trained women are able to stand 
the close, steady work for eight hours 
a day, five days a week. This is not 
to say that there are no professional 
male fly-tiers, or that any man cannot 
learn how to tie flies, but that no man 
has yet been able to take the close 
confinement and lack of motion which 
is part and parcel of life in a fly-tying 
factory. 

Elizabeth, herself, has been a pro- 
fessional fly-tier since she was 14 
years of age, beginning her appren- 
ticeship to the profession: in Scotland 
for the wage of three shillings (75¢) 


a week. After coming to America, she 
served as an integral portion of the 
famous “Anglers’ Roost” in New York 
City, where she tied flies with such 
illustrious personages as Ambassador 
Louis W. Douglas, General Bedell 
Smith, and baseball’s Ted Williams. 


Under Elizabeth’s coaching and 
direction, eight girls have been trained 
as Eger fly-tiers. Although Mrs. 
Greig, with her long training and ex- 
perience, is able to keep information 
regarding hundreds of intricate fly 
patterns in her head, the girls follow 
a set of master instructions. Thus they 
know what types and percentages of 
materials must go into any certain 
fly pattern. 


Reading the list, you find that flies 
are exotic things which are made from 
materials gathered in all the corners 
of the world. Among the galaxy of 
such beautiful and expensive ma- 
terials are: Tails from calves and red 
and gray fox squirrels; feathers from 
strange birds in Burma, China and 
India; steel hooks from Norway; 
monkey fur from South America and 
Africa; chenille from the South; 
feathers from Plymouth Rock chick- 
ens; and wool from the western sheep 
ranges of North America. 


One of the Eger flies, alone, may 
embody materials from China, Norway 


and France, while another takes 
materials from India, France, Burma, 
Norway, England and America. 

With her vast knowledge, Elizabeth 
Greig is able to design many of her 
own patterns of flies for Florida black 
bass and panfish; and has designed 
many of her own trout and salmon 
flies in past years. 

The present line of Eger flies are 
designed for salt-water fly fishing 
from patterns developed and tested 
by one of Florida’s top experts, Earl 
Gresh of St. Petersburg. 

The tested Florida flies now being 
produced under Mrs. Greig’s coaching 
are the latest development in the line 
of tackle manufactured by the Eger 
company. It is expected that these 
flies will find a ready market, es- 
pecially among salt-water fly fisher- 
men. At any rate, Eger is investing a 
considerable sum of money into the 
new enterprise, and only time will tell 
whether it will be successful. 

So there is more to manufacturing 
plugs than slapping a few hooks and 
some paint on a piece of wood, and 
much more to tying a fly than string- 
ing a few feathers on a hook. 

It takes a group of eager beavers 
like the personnel connected with Eger 
Bait Manufacturing Company to make 
a financial success of such a compli- 
cated business as bait manufacturing. 





Night Deer Hunter 
Caught and Fined 
After Long Chase 


INVERNESS-—Virgil Harris of Riverview, 
near Tampa, paid fines totaling $250 here 
recently when arraigned on charges of hit- 
and-run driving and hunting at night with 
gun and light. He pleaded guilty to both 
counts. 


Harris was seen about five o’clock Sunday 
morning by Wildlife Officers Willard Beville 
and Roscoe Hamilton during a patrol of the 
Withlacoochee Land Use Project. The offi- 
cers were parked along the clay road run- 
ning toward Brooksville, with no lights show- 
ing on Beville’s official pick-up. They 
watched Harris’ car proceeding slowly along 
the road while one of its three occupants 
flashed a light into the woods. 


The officers followed the automobile for 
a while, then turned on their lights and 
passed around to the left. Beville was driv- 
ing the truck; Hamilton, on the running 
board, called to the driver to stop the car. 
Instead of complying, the other car speeded 
up, pushed the pick-up out of the way and 
fled down the road. Both vehicles were 
dented in the encounter. 
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Beville stated that on the clay road his 
truck was traveling at from 65 to 75 miles 
per hour but could not overtake the other 
vehicle. After reaching the hard road he 
drove at 90 miles per hour and still could 
not catch the would-be poacher. 


Beville and Hamilton continued to Brooks- 
ville where they contacted Ralph Beville, 
who radioed Tampa to put up a road block. 
Harris was picked up later Sunday and the 
local sheriff's office was notified. Deputy 
Jim Arline accompanied the wildlife officers 
to Tampa where Harris posted bond for his 
appearance here. 

Harris first pleaded not guilty to both 
charges filed against him, but changed his 
mind when he learned his total fine would 
probably be less than the cost of fighting 
the illegal hunting charge. 


No charges were placed against his two 


‘companions when Harris assumed full re- 


sponsibility. 


The walrus uses his large tusks to mow 
down or tear aside the great fields of sea- 
weed among which he finds his shellfish 
prey. They also enable him to clamber up 
on blocks of ice and climb upon rocks and 
icebergs. Occasionally they are used as 
weapons of defense. 


Get-together Series 
Initiated by Palm 
Beach Sportsmen 


DELRAY BEACH~—John I. Thieme, 
president of the Palm Beach County Sports- 
men’s Club, initiated a series of get-together 
meetings with other county Sportsmen’s 
Clubs recently at the West Palm Beach 
courthouse, according to Dr. C. W. Vogler, 
publicity chairman. 

Officers and members of the Broward 
County Rod and Gun Club and the Palm 
Beach County Sportsmen’s Club attended. 

Ralph Steele, program chairman, intro- 
duced Carl Mayhew, president of the 
Broward County Club, who commended the 
Palm Beach County Club. 


Two thousand two hundred and eighty- 
six eggs had been incubated and 1,950 live 
birds ready to be released are at the 
hatchery on Military Trail, reported C. E. 
Hayes, general manager. 


It was also reported that Ross Allen is 
scheduled to appear in West Palm Beach 
and Delray Beach soon. “After seeing this 
show you will be amazed at your lack of 
knowledge about snakes,” said Mr. Thieme. 

C. C. Jones was named acting treasurer 
to replace B. U. Ford, resigned. 
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| If you have questions concerning hunting, fishing, camping, guns, or ammunition, address 
| them to PROFESSOR SMARTY, FLORIDA WILDLIFE, TALLAHASSEE. He'll do the rest. 


Q. What kind of permits are required,-for food and cover for the quail, control of 





taking a .22-calibre pistol along on 
hunting and fishing trips? — A. S., Jack- 
sonville. 

There is no State law Hating a 
person from carrying a .22-cal. pistol, 
or any other firearm, so long as it is 
not concealed on the person. There are 
laws, however, prohibiting carrying of 
firearms in game refuges or breeding 
grounds, or by a person equipped with 
a headlight. Permits for carrying fire- 
arms in a breeding ground or refuge are 
granted by the Director of the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission in 
cases where the person can prove his 
business requires him to be in the 
grounds or refuge and that the firearm 
is needed for personal protection. 


1. Can you increase the number of 
game fish in a body of water without 
first removing worthless fish such as 
catfish, gar, mudfish and suckers? 2. 
Can the quail population be increased 
by restocking without first killing outa 
few 100-thousand of the quail’s worst 
natural enemies? — T. M., Cross Creek. 


1. It is possible to increase the total 
poundage of all fish, including both 
game and non-game fish by increasing 
the basic fertility or carrying capacity 
of the waters. Fertilizing of our large 
natural lakes, however, is so expensive 
as to be impractical. It is believed that 
the most practical and inexpensive solu- 
tion to improving sport fishing in 
Florida waters is through removal of 
rough fishes, such as catfish and suckers, 
and other species which compete for 
some of the basic food supplies needed 
by game fishes. 2. Quail can rarely be 
permanently increased by restocking. 
The only way to permanently increase 
quail is to improve their supply of food 
and cover. Restocking is merely a stop- 
gap measure to partially compensate for 
overshooting. Until there is sufficient 


predators is worthless, particularly since 
it is presently so impractical on a state- 
wide basis. 


Why are catfish in the St. Johns River 
considered undesirable? Why are the 
commercial fishermen allowed to trap 
catfish when we sport fishermen can 
only catch a few on pole and line?— 
L. B. M., Orange City. 

Young catfish feed principally on 
aquatic insects, bottom organisms and 
algae in direct competition to bream 
and young crappie. Larger catfish tend 
to feed on smaller fish to a certain 
extent, thereby competing for same 
foods as used by bass and adult crappie. 
Since bass, crappie and bream are con- 
sidered to be game fishes, while cat- 
fishes are considered non-game, the cat- 
fishes are listed as undesirable to game 
fishermen. Catfish are, however, a very 
important fish from the commercial 
fisherman’s viewpoint, and are con- 
sidered a valuable market crop in 
Florida since they sometimes compose 
as much as 40% of the fish in any body 
of water. 


Have you ever heard of a gold cat- 
fish? These are light golden in color; 
no dark skin anywhere.—V. N. S., 
Oklawaha. 


You have apparently obtained some 


_ Specimens of yellow bullhead (Ameiu- 


rus natilis). This fish is found over 
most of Florida, and is characterized 
by the bright yellow coloring on the 
belly. Usually, however, its back is 
sort of an olive color, varying some- 
what in its shade from light to dark, 
depending on the waters in which it 
lives. It is quite possible that you have 
obtained a few specimens of these 
which have, in some manner, acquired 
a slightly different color phase from 
those commonly found. 





“ adninkentive, : 
shecee « of a State Game & Fresh Water 
Fish Commission fiscal department, was 
need recently by. oe Coleman 
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EXPERT ANGLER 


(Continued from Page 15) 





down to landing size. The very fact 
that a light outfit 7s light will tend to 
force you to play fish correctly with 
it. The limber rod will help compensate 
for any shortcomings you might have 
as a reel handler, and the light line 
will make it necessary for you to keep 
your rod in proper compensating posi- 
tion—you know you must keep it up, 
or else! 


I’ THERE is ever a situation requiring 
greater than ordinary skill in hand- 
ling a heavy fish with light tackle, the 
problem of keeping the fish out of 
snags or other obstructions is it. This 


problem is common, as large, mettle- 


some fish are frequently contacted in 
_ weedy or snag-filled areas. Actually, 
though, the requirement here is for 
judgment rather than skill. Claims to 
the contrary notwithstanding, a fish 
is a pretty dim-witted creature. When 
he runs for a pile of brush or a weed- 
bed, he’s not trying to foul the line; 
he’s looking for a place to hide. If 
there’s deep open water near, there’s a 
good chance that he’d rather hide there 
than in the brush. This is where the 
judgment comes in. If at any time 


during the fight he starts for deep 
water, let him go. Once in the deep 
water, he’ll probably fight himself out 
there. If your fish does manage to 
reach cover, release all tension from 
him immediately. You’ll be amazed at 
the way he’ll swim out from the ob- 
struction of his own free will and head 
for deep water. Sure, you’ll be giving 
him a slack line, but what do you 
think they put barbs on hooks for? 
Oh, you can horse a fish away from 
snags more efficiently with heavy gear 
than you can with light, but the light 
stuff will do a beautiful job of letting 
the fish swim the line clear under his 
own power. Give this a bit of thought: 
Is it not a fact that a hooked fish is 
trying to get away from whatever 
force is pulling at him in the purely 
instinctive manner of pulling away 
from it? Take the pressure away from 
him and he’ll no longer feel anything 
to pull away from. Any big-game 
game angler experienced at  three- 
thread work will confirm this. 


| puis a fish with lightweight 
casting tackle takes more time 
than it does with heavy stuff. Surely 
you won’t mind this; you’re fishing 
mainly for the pleasure of playing 
fish, aren’t you? Aside from the pro- 
longed pleasure of having a fish on, 


there is a very definite advantage to 
the longer fight. Fewer fish will be 
brought to the boat “‘green’’, and the 
wild, last-ditch boatside struggle 
(where many big ones gain their free- 
dom) will be largely eliminated. You’ll 
have to play your fish down to a state 
of exhaustion, and landing him will 
then be child’s play. With heavy gear, 
the tendency to rush a large fish is 
very strong, and it’s apt to be hell-to- 
tell-the-captain when you attempt to 
land him. 

Whenever you rely on the strength 
of your tackle for playing a fish, 
you’re taking a chance on tearing the 
hooks out of his mouth. Most fish- 
flesh tears easily, and a large per- 
centage of the “big ones that got 
away” have scars to prove it. For this 
reason alone, light casting tackle would 
make for a better job of holding fish 
than would heavy. The advantages 
such as better casting and lure manip- 
ulation, ability to use light lures and 
increased line capacity are gravy. 
Light tackle makes angling easier, not 
more difficult. It makes for more 
landed fish, not fewer. Try it, and you 
will soon discover how easy it is to be 
an “angling expert’. And when some- 
body asks you how in the world you 
managed to land that big one with 
such light line, don’t tell him! 


BRING THE WHOLE FAMILY FISHING 


We Have Baby-Sitters and Fenced Playgrou 


Ke EK OF 


nds for the Children 


Modern Housekeeping Cottages Right on the Lake with Electric 
Refrigerators, Gas Stoves and Hotel Beds. 


You'll enjoy the best fishing in Florida. . 


Ro, Wee 


. . Your wife will be 


pleased, your children happy and safe. 





GUMES MOOMUSE CAMP 


New Plywood Boats ... New Motors ... and Boy What Bass! ! 


We also have a huge Deep Freeze in which to store your catch! 


Kore visio 


On Famous Lake Tsala Apopka, Citrus County, between Inverness and Floral City, on U. S. Highway 41 
Write: J. J. Grimes, Floral City, Florida 
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“Satisfying Customers for 22 Years’ & 


GUNS REPAIRED 


@Cutts Comp.—Weaver 
Power-Pac Installed 












@Parts Made For 
Modern & Obsolete 


e Retlued 
e@ Refinished 


@ Repairs 
Made On All 
Makes Rod 
and Reels 


eMail Order 
Business 
Handled 
Promptly 


FISHING TACKLE 
“Opposite the Post Office’ 


Florida Gun and Lock Service 


408 Zack St. TAMPA, FLORIDA Ph. 251251 


THE FISHERMAN’S PAL 
Ideal for plug and fly casters; it enables 
them to move the boat about the fishing 
grounds very quietly, without missing’ a 
cast. When you use one you’re bound to 
like it; don’t keep it if you don’t. Only 
$25.00; think of it, when you paddle while 
your buddy casts. 
MARTIN’S FISHTAIL PROPELLER 

6599 Haines Rd. St. Petersburg, Fla. 





BLACK BASS FISHING IN FLORIDA 


Spend your fisbing vacation at Camp George on the beautiful 
St. Johns River located between Big and Little Lakes George. 
Year ‘round fishing. No closed season. One and two bedroom 
cottages completely furnished, with bath, kitchen, and screened 
porch. Gas for cooking, electric refrigerator, innerspring mat- 
tresses, good boats, and native guides. We try to make your 
vacation a restful and enjoyable one—write for complete in- 


formation. 
CAMP GEORGE 
P.O. Box 270 Huntington, Florida 
Phone Pomona Park, Exchange 2588 





SPANISH PARK RESTAURANT 


“As Spanish as Old Spain” 


SEAFOODS © STEAKS ® SALADS 


FINEST IN SPANISH AND AMERICAN FOODS 
FREE PARKING LOT ADJOINING 


East Broadway at 36th St. TAMPA, FLA. 


Located for Best Fishing at Bass Capital 


ST. JOHNS FISHING LODGE 


HUNTINGTON, FLORIDA 


(Across from Ocala National Forest) 
MODERN COTTAGES e@ PRIVATE ROOMS 
BOATS e MOTORS e BAIT e GUIDES 
RESTAURANT AND GROCERY 
DAN JOINER 















IN ALL FLORIDA, NOTHING LIKE THIS... 


One of Florida’s best lakes for Bass and Perch. 
Fishing delightfully secluded in a land of roll- 
ing’ hills near the famous Bok Singing Tower 
and exciting Cypress Gardens. Excellent food 
at popular prices. 


HOTEL BONAIRE 


Albert Wing, Mgr. Lake Wales, Florida 


Florida’s Best Fresh Water Fishing Grounds 


EAGLE’S NEST FISH CAMP 


Seven Miles North of Leesburg 
12 MODERN CABINS WITH KITCHENS 


RESTAURANT AND GROCERY 


If you fly, drop in on our 2,300 ft. runway. 
JERRY GARRIOTT, Owner 
Leesburg, Fiorida Lake County 
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Withlacoochee Game Reserve 
To Be Restocked for 1953 


DADE CITY.—Delegates from Pasco, Hernando, and Sumter Counties, along 
with representatives of the State Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission and 
Soil Conservation Service, have agreed to a 3-year restocking program for 
the portion of the Withlacoochee Land Use Project which lies east of U. S. 
301—after which time the area will be opened to all hunters. 


This area has been closed to hunting for 
the past 17 years, but was scheduled to be 
opened to controlled hunting this season, 
after State Representative Brooks Payne 
had asked that the Richloam area of the 
project be opened. The State Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission agreed to the 
request last summer, but left the decision 
to the Soil Conservation Service. 


The Soil Conservation Service said that 
the only game in the area that would stand 
hunting—although the area has been closed 
for 17 years—was quail, and held a series 
of public meetings in the three counties to 
determine what the individual counties 
wanted done about the reserve. 


The first meeting was held in Pasco 
county October 24, and local sportsmen 
voted overwhelmingly for the opening of 
the area—not only to quail, but to squirrel, 
turkey, and ducks. Representatives of Her- 
nando county voted against opening the 
area at the first meeting and confirmed 
that vote at a meeting in Hernando county. 

Recently, Sumter county, at the meeting 
here, voted against opening the area until 
such time as a meeting could be held in 





that county. The meeting was held there, 
and again they opposed the opening of 
the reserve. Since it appeared that the 
area would remain closed for another 
indefinite time, Representative Payne sug- 
gested that the game department restock 
the area and enforce the game laws within 
the reserve for a short period. It was 
brought out at the meetings that other parts 
of the reserve had functioned satisfactorily, 
and that illegal hunting was believed to be 
the reason that the game supply had not 
increased in the Richloam area. 

The opposing counties voted to open the 
area after an additional three years, pro- 
viding the game department would restock 
it and furnish adequate protection for the 
game. The game department agreed to re- 
stock the area and place a resident game 
warden in the area, and the three counties 
adopted the plan of opening the area after 
three years. 

As a final measure to open the area, the 
counties agreed to open the area to hunting 
after the three years period, even if the 
Game Department failed to restock the area 
and furnish adequate protection. 





FISCAL REPORT 
GAME AND FRESH WATER FISH COMMISSION 


OCTOBER 31, 1950 








Cash with State. Treasurer.............. 
Uneollected Checks: 5.2.25. <2 JP he hans 


Disbursements: 


PAIATICS a cad eee ee ee Ce hee oe 
Recular cH XpPenses 2 sis). std sss «ewe meee 
Special Expenses (Land Purchases) 


Receipts: 
Sale of Licenses: 
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Sale of Magazine Advertising..... 
Sale of Magazine Subscriptions... 
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Accounts Payable: 


Due County Judges (Overpayments)..... 
Cancelled Warrants...0 5 io. ones nc 
Hendry County Deer Fund......... 
Unencumbered Balance......... Fie he 
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$287,730.50 
11,441.25 
23,195.50 
400.00 
3,393.83 
3,446.75 
2,561.90 
3,297.75 
7,843.41 
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4,575.00 
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THEY DON’T NEED POISON 
(Continued from Page 14) 





than the blacksnake. They do chase people, 
but it is probably more from curiosity than 
anything else. The chasing routine could 
easily be reversed if the man chose to turn 
around and chase the snake. The greatest 
harm a coachwhip could do to a _ person 
would be to cause him to break a leg in 
getting away. 

The yellow and brown pine snake is 
another serpent with a vicious disposition. 
Like the hog-nosed snake, the pine snake 
is a noise factory capable of producing 
hissing sounds that can be heard from a 
considerable distance. His sound box is a 
large fleshy lump in the lower jaw which 
produces the hissing when air is forced 
through it. 

When approached, the pine snake opens 
his mouth widely, hisses, and draws himself 
into an alert “S” shape. His supple body 
makes him capable of striking a great dis- 
tance, and he can inflict painful wounds 
with his teeth. 

All the snakes mentioned previously—the 
blacksnake, coachwhip, and pine snake—are 
considerably more vicious than their pois- 
onous relatives. They have to rely on sur- 
prise, noise, and sudden attack to fend off 
their enemies. The rattler and moccasin, on 
the other hand, are confidently aware of 
their deadly capabilities and are relatively 
safe—using their fangs only in case of immi- 
nent danger. 


Some of Florida’s snakes gain protection 
without having to go through the strenuous 
tactics of those already discussed. Instead 
of acting poisonous, these serpents merely 
sit back and look poisonous by effectively 
mimicking a deadly snake. 

The most striking of the mimics is the 
tiny and beautiful scarlet king snake, which 
looks so much like the deadly coral snake 
that a casual glance is enough to send a 
person into hasty flight. On closer inspec- 
tion—if the person concerned is sufficiently 
interested—it is relatively easy to distinguish 
the innocuous snake from the poisonous one. 
In the coral snake the color- sequence is 
such that the red touches the yellow; in the 
king snake the red and yellow never touch. 
There are other distinguishing features, too. 
The tip of the coral snake’s nose is always 
black, while the scarlet king snake sports a 
yellow snout. Also, the bands completely 
encircle the coral snake but fade out on 
the underside of the king. 

The brown water snake is not so brightly 
colored as the scarlet king but his mimicry 
is just as effective. With his extremely thick 
body he is astoundingly like the water 
moccasin. And, inasmuch as the two inhabit 
the same general areas, the confusion is 
even more complete. Aside from the large 
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brown snake, there are several smaller varie- 
ties of water serpents which are similar in 
appearance to young moccasins. 

Almost as simple a defense as_ color 
mimicry is a method used by the common 
rat snake. Not being deceptively colored, 
this reptile waits until a human is almost 
upon him, then vibrates his tail. In dead 
leaves the sound is remarkably like that of 
a rattlesnake. This causes a degree of con- 
cern in the human and he rapidly departs 
for greener pastures. By the time he has 
found a stick and returns, the rat snake has 
glided to a hiding place, probably chuckling 
heartily in his reptilian way. 

So you can see that the snake kingdom 
has most humans completely bamboozled. 
A few people would pick up a deadly coral 
snake, yet shy away from a harmless hog- 
nosed snake. Then there are always those 
who will have nothing to do with a snake 
of any variety. And there are the few who 
take enough interest to identify the species 
and act accordingly. 

Anyway, the snakes that don’t own poison 
apparatus haven’t been altogether shorted 
by nature. They have been supplied with a 
defense of one kind or another. And in the 
words of some obscure but sage person: 

“They may not be able to hurt me, but 
they can sure make me hurt myself.” 





wife, she’s the real outdoor — 





ATTENTION! 


HUNTERS and 
FISHERMEN 


We are Distributors for the Following: 


®PETERS AMMUNITION 

@SAVAGE SHOT GUNS and RIFLES 
®COLT PiSTOLS and REVOLVERS 
®RED HEAD HUNTING CLOTHES 
®COMPLETE LINE OF FISHING 
TACKLE—ALL MAKES 


Buy through your dealer, if he can not 
supply you, write us. 


Spicola Hardware Co. 
TAMPA, FLA. 


1907 East Broadway 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 
FISHING OR HUNTING INFORMATION 
Stop at 


MILEY’S GULF SERVICE 


Junction U. S. 41 and Florida 200 
Garage HERNANDO, FLA. Road Service 
MARINE GAS AND OIL AVAILABLE 


Always Good Fishing and Hunting Near Here 













WISHING STONE 


Open 24 Hours... 7% Days a Week 


FISHING TACKLE e@ REEL PARTS 
FISHING LICENSES 
BOATS AND MOTORS 
Sold All Hours 
CABINS e GAS AND OIL 


4% Miles South of Inverness — U. S. 41 














Furnished Houses Excellent Fishing 


LAKE KERR PARK 


VACATION ACCOMMUDALILUNS 
In Ocala Nattonal Forest 
BOATS vy MOTORS x BAIT 
Mailing Address: 
J. W E. CLARDY 
Lake Kerr Park. Citra Florida 








GEORGE'S FISH CAMP 
BAYSHORE DRIVE, OZONA, FLORIDA 


Rental boats with live-well. Live shrimp at 
all times. Fresh daily from our own shrimp 
boats. A day with us will send you home with 
a string of trout. 















WATERFRONT PROPERTIES --- SOUTHWEST FLORIDA 

Salt and Fresh waters, Gulf, Bay, Lake, River locations. Cottages, Homes, Estates; Lots, Acreage in 

large and small tracts, development lands. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES in Fishing Camps, Lodges, Hotels, Motels, Apartments, Trailer Parks, 
etc., on or adjacent to attractive waterfront territories. Offering sound investments only of carefully 
selected listings this type of property. Complete coverage 16 Counties. No catalog or list published, 
individual requirements clearly defined, receive authentic data. 

Good Listings and Sincere Inquiries Invited. 

H. P. D’ALEMBERTE—Phones: Bus. 2-8554; Res. W-5724 
c/o Louis Oblinger, Realtor (Est. 1918 in Tampa)—205 Franklin St., Tampa, Florida 





BAYCRAFT BOAT WORKS 


LARGO, FLORIDA 


CUSTOM AND PRODUCTION BUILT OUT-BOARD, RUNABOUTS, AND 
CAR-TOP FISHING BOATS 


Phone Clearwater 5-4144 
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Sea Breeze Kestauraut 


By the Bay 


* 


Specializing in 
SEAFOOD 


* 


22nd St. Causeway 
Route 541 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 








OGLE’S CABINS 


Apex U. S. 41 and Florida 200 
HERNANDO, FLORIDA 
“Equipped for Cooking’’ 

ON LAKE TSALA APOPKA 
BOATS + MOTORS x GUIDES yy BAIT 





CHAVIS-GILMORE COMPANY 


Buy Your Fishing License Here and Make 
This Your Headquarters for Your 
SPORTING GOODS 
41 E. Wright Street 


Pensacola, Fla. 


Phone 84639 








SKIPPER’S FISHING TACKLE 
Exclusive Dealer in Everything for the 
Fisherman 
408 East Wright Street 
FISHING: LICENSES 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
PHONE 2938 PENSACOLA, FLA. 





The Sport Shop, Wie 


eFishing Tackle eSporting Goods 
@Athletic Equipment 
eGuns eAmmunition eTackle Repairs 
440 W. Forsyth St. — Phone 4-6821 
JACKSONVILLE 2, FLORIDA 






ARIPEKA ON THE GULF 


ARIPEKA FISH CAMP 


WATER FRONT LOTS FOR SALE 
Fresh Water Bass, Red Fish, Snapper, 
Tarpon, Trout 
SALT WATER FISHING 
Aripeka, Florida W. H. Robinson 


Fishing ‘““VACATIONERS” Baits 
Hunting Motors - Boats Guides 
PARADISE DELUXE COTTAGES 
By way, Week, Month or Season 
EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE 


Overlooking Lake Tsala Apopka, on Road 200, 
three miles north 
HERNANDO, FLORIDA 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Chappell 
PHONE 2489 é FE: O 


BOX 7 
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Florida Wildlife Federation 
Elects Officers at Welaka 


WELAKA.—Porter Lansing, of Sanford, was recently elected president of 
the Florida Wildlife Federation during the annual meeting held here. C. W. 
Pace, Daytona Beach, was named treasurer, while Lincoln L. Jacobs, De Land, 
was elected recording secretary and Ralph G. Cooksey, St. Petersburg, was 


elected executive director. 

District vice-presidents and governors 
elected included: First District—Ralph G. 
Cooksey, vice-president, and Clayton C. 
Grimes, St. Petersburg, governor. Third 
District—S. L. Craft, Milton, vice-president, 
and Mrs. D. R. Bowman, Tallahassee, gov- 
ernor. Fourth District—A. D. Bailey, Miami, 
vice-president, and William Wellman, West 
Palm Beach, governor. Fifth District—Hal 
Davis, Ocala, vice-president, and Lincoln L. 
Jacobs, DeLand, governor. 

Elected as councilmen at large were C. 
W. Pace, Porter Lansing, and Henry Doug- 
las of Orlando. Executive councilmen at 
large elected were M. F. Wooten, Cocoa; 
A. B. Lee, Milton; and Theodore Strawn, 
De Land. 

Elected as members of the general council 
were Clayton C. Grimes, S. L. Craft, A. D. 
Bailey and Hal Davis. Elected as members 
of the executive council were William Well- 
man, Mrs. D. R. Bowman, Ralph G. Cooksey 
and Lincoln L. Jacobs. 

In its three-day meeting, the group de- 
cided to name governors to work with and 
through the vice-presidents of each district 
in helping to carry out the Federation pro- 
gram for the year. 

Highlighting the annual meeting was the 
speakers slate which included Coleman 
Newman, director of Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission; Carl D. Shoemaker, con- 
servation director of National Wildlife 
Federation; Coleman Rogers, executive sec- 
retary of Florida Forest and Park Associa- 
tion; Bud Jackson, field representative of 
National Wildlife Federation; and Dr. F. G. 
Walton Smith, Miami University director of 
Marine Laboratories. 

Special events on the program included 
a hat raffle, an outboard motor regatta, a 
fox hunt, and various competitions, as well 
as fishing, it was stated. 
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As the rabbit is an animal of flight its 
ears are large and turned backwards, the 
better to hear the sounds behind him. Most 
animals of prey have their ears standing 
forward, so they can better hear the sounds 
before them. 
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BUCK LAW 
(Continued from Page 17) 





half to one-third, or less, of the actual 
legal kill. Therefore the estimated 
harvest on these better management 
areas is one legal deer to every 320 
acres (half a section). Under inten- 
sive deer management, it is not un- 
reasonable to anticipate a harvest of 
16 or more deer where we now get 
one — BUT —the high initial invest- 
ment has so far prevented the initia- 
tion of a pilot project to demonstrate 
that intensive deer management is 
practical. Once successfully estab- 
lished, the selection of the chosen few 
to use the limited initial areas would 
cause many a sleepless night for game 
officials. 
Get Acquainted 

The success of deer management, as 
practiced today, depends largely on 
the individual hunters. What each 
hunter sees through his gun sights, 
determines whether or not does, 
fawns, and small yearlings will survive 
to produce future game crops. This is 
a good time for the hunter and the 
game to be re-introduced to each 
other: 

MR. HUNTER:- “BEHOLD YOUR 
LEGAL BUCK DEER!” 

ILLEGAL DEER:- “BEWARE OF 
MR. HUNTER — HE ALONE 
KNOWS WHAT HE SEES 
THROUGH THOSE GUN SIGHTS!” 





COPPERHEAD 


(Continued from Page 19) 





rats, baby birds, lizards, small snakes, 
frogs, “mud-puppies”, and insects. 

The copperhead seems a rather good- 
natured snake, often failing to strike 
unless actually touched or stepped on. 
The bite produces severe pain and 
great swelling of the bitten part, but 
is seldom fatal to adults in good health. 
In the northern United States, the 
copperhead is often abundant on the 
outskirts of cities or in wooded parks; 
picnickers, hunters, playing children, 
etc., are sometimes bitten. In Florida, 
where the species is rare and of very 
restricted distribution, bites from this 
snake are infrequent, and there are 
no recorded fatalities from copperhead 
bite in the state. 
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LEE‘S LODGE 
Panasoffkee’s Finest 
MODERN CABINS - WONDERFUL FISHING 
In Beautiful Magnolia Shores 


Write for Reservations, or Call 
Phone—BUSHNELL 2927 
SID LEE & SON 
Panasoffkee, Fla. 





DOC LaFEVER’S FISHING LODGE 
The Best in Fishing 
at 


WELAKA, FLORIDA 
(Putnam County) 
Cc. D. ANDERSON—Owner 
Phone—POMONA PARK 2453 








ANDERSON’S 


INVERNESS HARDWARE COMPANY 
SPORTING GOODS 


COURTHOUSE SQUARE 
INVERNESS, FLORIDA 


Citrus County @ The Sportsman’s Paradise 


LONE CABBAGE CAMP 
BLACK BASS FISHING 
ON FAMOUS OLD ST. JOHN’S 
iSeven Miles West of Cocoa) 





Motors Cabins 


HUBER’S 
SPORT FISHING CAMP 


HUNTINGTON, FLORIDA 
On the St. Johns River 
4 Miles South of Welaka 
HAROLD HUBER STANLEY HUBER 


yy A GOOD PLACE TO EAT yy 
LEONARD SWEAT’S 


S and W 
DINING ROOM AND COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
U. S. HIGHWAY 41 — PHONE 3004 
INVERNESS, FLORIDA 
“Where All Good Sportsmen Gather’’ 





FOR SALE 


An ideal marketing space for those having 
outdoor sports equipment, material and 
services for sale. Display advertisements in 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE are effective selling 
aids. Write: Advertising Dept., Florida Wild- 
life, Tallahassee, Fla., for advertising rates, 
spaces and other information. 





CABINS « BOATS e 








BAIT 


VISIT 


ROSS ALLEN’S 
REPTILE INSTITUTE 
WHERE 
SNAKES ARE MILKED FOR 
VENOM EVERY DAY 


If interested in literature on: 
eSnakebites @Alligators eLizards e Turtles 
eSnakes @Snakeproof Boots eSnakeproof 
Fences @Snakes’ Skins @Reptile Collecting 
Equipment eCurios .. . 


Send your permanent address for our 
mailing list. 


ROSS ALLEN’S REPTILE INSTITUTE 


SILVER SPRINGS, FLORIDA 






WORLD’S BEST 
TURKEY CALL 


Almost magic the way 
turkeys respond. It must 
give them the love call. 
The best you ever saw. 
Clucks, putts, and yelps.° 
They will come. $3 post- § 
paid. Money refunded if 
not satisfied. 


TOM GASKINS. Palmdale, Florida 


Box W, 


MELTZER & PLEVIN 
REALTORS 


Specialists in Country Properties, Groves, 
Farms, Pastures and Waterfront Homes. 


LUTZ, FLORIDA 
Telephones—391 or 364 


SOUTH STATE OIL CO. 
BULK PETROLEUM HAULERS 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


Subscribe to FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
Magazine—$1.00 a year. 





e MOTORS @ GUIDES 


KINARD‘S FISHING CAMP 


On the Beautiful St. Johns River 
7 MILES SOUTH OF PALATKA — ON HIGHWAY 17 


P. O. SAN MATEO, FLORIDA 





PHONE 841-R2 


FLORIDA’S FINEST FISHING AND DUCK HUNTING 


STEM-ETHEREDGE CAMP 


On Lake Okeechobee 
3 miles northeast ot Lakeport on State Road 78 


For reservations write or telegraph: R.F.D. No. 2, MOORE HAVEN, FLORIDA 
MOTORS e GUIDES e CABINS e MEALS e TRAILER SPACE e TACKLE SUPPLIES 


Agents for Johnson Motors 2 


We Have Facilities for Quick Freezing Your Game 
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Te FLORIDA 


HANDBOOK 
1949-1950 


compiled by ALLEN MORRIS 


®Over 400 pages crammed full with 
Florida Facts, History, Government, 
People, Places, Resources ... “a 
must for any person desiring a well- 


rounded knowledge of Florida .. . 
indispensable to anyone wanting to 
have always at his fingertips the 
knowledge about his state all its 
citizens should possess.” 


Onder Youl 


Florida’s only complete reference 
book—-$3.00 post paid 


THE PENINSULAR PUBLISHING CO. 
P.O. Box 549 Tallahassee, Fla. 
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Riverside Lodge 


A beautiful and quiet fresh and salt water 
retreat on the Homosassa River. Modern. Ex- 
cellent food, American plan. Bass and bream, 
reds, trout, tarpon. Ducks, quail, turkey and 
deer. Live shrimp in season. Live shiners at 
all times. Bait and tackle of all kinds. Boats, 
motors, and guides. Make reservations now 
and 


© ets GO “FISHING” 


L. CHANEY, Owner-Manager 
PHONE 2332 


CABINS ©® BOATS ® 


MOTORS 
DUCK HUNTING © GUIDE SERVICE 


® 
LAKESIDE 
SPORT CAMP 


8 Miles North of Moore Haven 
On West Side of Lake Okeechobee 
On State Road 78 
3a 
A. A. BECK, Owner 


Route 2 MOORE HAVEN, FLA. 








STICKS AND STONES 


(Continued from Page 3) 





NOW ... ARE THEY GONE? 


Dear Sir: 

I greatly enjoy your splendid magazine 
even if I am not convinced that many in 
Florida — outside of the true sportsmen — 
really want any Conservation. There are too 
many discordant interests, especially in the 
salt water fishing dept. 

But my purpose in writing is to ask you 
if Mr. Dahne didn’t err in his very good 
article, “Now They Are Gone.” 

The closing lines on the snowy egret say: 
“Once the snowy egrets covered parts of 
Florida like a blanket of snow. Now they 
are gone.” 

Isn’t this wrong? There are quite a large 
number of both the snowy and American 
egrets in this section and over the lower 
Glades. I saw many of both along the 
Inland Waterway. I have been told that 
the plume hunters all but got them but that 
the Audubon Society and the Government 
managed to stop the slaughter and that they 
came back nicely. Anyway, there are 
thousands of both snowy and American 
egrets, or what are so-called, left. 


I've seen a few roseate spoonbills in the 
wilds these past fifteen years in the Marco 
and Ten Thousand Island sections and the 
local Reptile Gardens had young ones taken 
in the Glades this past summer. They are 
all but gone! But a few remain. 

Such an article, to be appreciated by the 
public, must be factual and I was merely 
wondering. 


J. S. HARDAWAY, JR. 
Bonita Springs 


Dear Sir: 

Without doubt you are receiving many 
letters commenting on the article by Bob 
Dahne in the October issue of FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE entitled “Now They Are 
Gone”. 


The general purpose of the article, to 
arouse interest in behalf of conservation, is 
rather overshadowed by some _ poorly 
selected examples of wildlife indicated as 
extinct. It is true the passenger pigeon, 
Carolina parakeet, and heath hen are gone. 
The remnant population of the once abun- 
dant buffalo dropped to a low of 541 
animals in 1889 but has, in the past 20 
years, increased to between 3,000 and 5,000 
in the United States and about the same 
number in Canada. Each year about 250 
surplus animals are removed from the four 
fenced federal big-game refuges in order to 
keep the herds within the carrying capacity 
of the ranges. These animals are donated 
to zoological parks, sold for breeding, or 
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butchered and sold for meat, principally to 
conservation and sportsmen’s groups. 

The statement concerning the snowy egret 
and the larger American egret has increased 
tremendously in numbers in recent years 
and is now found in all parts of Florida 
and along the Atlantic Coast, as well as 
through the Gulf States and up the Missis- 
sippi River Valley. 

The roseate spoonbill has been increasing 
in numbers. The scarlet ibis, a_ tropical] 
species still numerous near the Equator, 
previously occurred in limited numbers. The 
trumpeter swan is more numerous now than 
it was 20 years ago. The white pelican has 
increased its nesting range and flights con- 
taining several thousand birds occur regularly 
through the Mississippi and Missouri River 
Valleys. Recent flights of cranes through 
Nebraska have been spectacular. Estimates 
of their numbers have ranged from 75,000 
to more than a quarter million birds. These 
are chiefly the little brown crane which 
nests within the Arctic circle but the flight 
also contains the larger sandhill crane. 

The statement most misleading in Mr. 
Dahne’s article concerns the Alaska fur seal. 
Instead of being gone, the restoration of 
these animals represents one of the most 
successful wildlife management programs 
ever undertaken. The herd, which still uses 
the Pribilof Islands as a nursery, has been 
built up from about 130,000 animals in 1910 
to a herd now estimated between three and 
four million. There is enclosed a copy of 
the bulletin “Guarding Our Wildlife Re- 
sources” which presents on page 39 a con- 
cise story of the Alaska fur seal and its 
management. It is suggested that you may 
wish to consider using this article as a 
rebuttal to the picture of hopelessness pre- 
sented by Mr. Dahne. 


PHILIP A. DUMONT 
Biologist—Branch of Wildlife Refuges 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


Dear Sir: 

While this is not written necessarily for 
the enlightenment of your reading public, 
there are certain misstatements occuring in 
the article “Now They Are Gone”, appear- 
ing in the October issue of your publication 
that, I feel, should be corrected. 

To begin with it is evident that the au- 
thor has his egrets mixed. It is the Ameri- 
can egret and not the snowy egret that 
grows “the long, snowy plumes”. The snowy 
egret, a considerably smaller specie, grows 
a short, curling plume. To quote from the 
article in question, “The snowy egret passed 
away, millions upon millions of them, in the 
state of Florida.” What are the facts? To- 
day both of these species exist, in Florida, 
in prolific numbers and, in the opinion of 
the undersigned, are not only as numerous 
as at any time in the last half century but 
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have reached, as bird species will if un- 
molested, the saturation point. 

As to the roseate spoonbill. “Now They 
Are Gone.” (?) Not yet. These birds are 
still to be found in fair numbers along our 
southwestern Florida coast as well as the 
coasts of Louisiana and Texas. 

The white pelican. Gone? Not yet nor 
soon. These birds still exist in goodly num- 
bers and many are winter visitors to our 
state. 

The sandhill crane, and I have never 
known of but one specie, is in no danger 
of extermination, therefore certainly not ex- 
tinct. In Florida, the habitat of these birds 
is the Kissimmee valley where, up to but 
a short time ago the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service maintained a refuge for these birds. 
During the summer they range as far north 
as the Georgia line. 

In our appeals to the general public, and 
especially our hunting public, for the pro- 
tection of certain species of our wildlife, 
may I suggest that we confine ourselves to 
the facts,—which are always bad enough, 
but skip the fictional. 

J. V.cKELSEN 

U. S. Game Management 
Agent (Ret. ) 

South Daytona 


(In his enthusiasm for conservation 
of wildlife while preparing ““Now They 
Are Gone,” | will have to agree that 
Bob Dahne likely did hit a couple of 
extra keys on his typewriter; however, 
I find it impossible to get angry with a 
fellow for fighting valiantly in an ef- 
fort to keep our wildlife from disap- 
pearing. | am convinced if all of us 
would heed the warnings that appeared 
between the lines of Bob’s article, our 
youngsters would have full assurance 
of enjoying the hunting and fishing 
pleasures you and | have been privi- 
leged with.—ED. ) 


(All of the above letters are quite cor- 
rect in pointing out that the snowy and 
American egrets are once more fairly num- 
erous. The article ““Now They Are Gone” 
did, therefore, err in leaving the impression 
that either of these species had completely 
disappeared. But the fact still remains that 
the present population of egrets is not now, 
nor will it ever be, as abundant as it once 
was. 


Regarding the buffalo, | am sure that 
Mr. DuMont will agree that the 5,000 buf- 
falo now alive represents an almost infin- 
itesimal portion of the variously estimated 
50 to 600 million head that once roamed 
the face of western North America. The 
truth is that modern civilization had no 
room for wild buffalo, and accordingly wiped 
them out, with the exception of the few 


the author's reference material was out- 
dated. 

DuMont states that trumpeter swans are 
now more numerous than they were 20 
years ago. This may be true, if you believe 
that the 350 trumpeter swans present in 
the United States in 1947 comes under the 
classification of “‘numerous.” Personally, | 
would call the figure “350” practically non- 
existent from a wildlife viewpoint. 

Regarding other species mentioned above, 
it would be interesting to have the follow- 
ing information: How many roseate spoon- 
bills are left? How many were there once? 
How many white pelicans are there now? 
How many were there once? How many 
sandhill cranes are left now? How many 
were there once? 

If we are going to be factual, let us be 
factual—BOB DAHNE.) 


OVERSEAS BRANCH 
Dear Sir: 

My son is stationed in Furth, Bavaria, 
and has written asking for data on Florida 
to show his new friends. His reminiscences 
of childhood here sound downright fanciful 
given verbally. He needs pictures and 
articles to prove his veracity! 

Recently I was fortunate enough to re- 
ceive a half dozen copies of FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE and mailed them to him yes- 
ierday. I know the reception they will find. 
To him, they will be like a visit home. To 
his company, who are boys from every state 
in the country, they will be an exotic and 
little known part of their own country. I 
would love to see the reaction of the towns- 
people, their friends! 

For a state-published magazine to print 
letters and articles of criticism and un- 
solicited praise in matter-of-fact editing is a 
better evidence of freedom of speech than 
any propaganda we could broadcast. Would 
you please put my son on your mailing list? 

If it is possible to put individuals on your 
mailing list I should like to include my 
youngest son, who finds them fascinating. 

Thank you for my own enjoyment of 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 

MRS. EDWIN J. LARSON 
Miami 


RENEWAL ORCHIDS 
Dear Sir: 

Very happy to renew our subscription. 
Your slogan “No Greater Value for $1.00” 
is an understatement. 

My husband and I look forward to each 
issue and derive both pleasure and needed 
information from FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 
The photography is excellent and the copy 
can be compared with any other worthwhile 
publication. Thanks for your reminder on 
renewing our subscription! Until our next 














CRESCENT - A-RANCH 


CLARKSVILLE, FLORIDA 


Ww 


BONA ALLEN, JR., Owner 
JIM WILLIAMS, Manager 


Ww 


REGISTERED BRAHMAN 
and 
HEREFORD CATTLE 


“We Cater to Special Parties” 


LOUIS PAPPAS 
Famous 


RIVERSIDE CAFE 
AND COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


SEAFOODS, GREEK COOKING AND SALADS 
OUR SPECIALTY 
SHELL FISH IN SEASON 
AT SPONGE EXCHANGE 


TARPON SPRINGS, FLORIDA 


PHONE 6263 


JOHNSON MOTORS 
SALES %* SERVICE 


BOATS @ MARINE SUPPLIES 
CONNELLY’S 
MARINE 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


TALLAHASSEE MOTOR HOTEL 


100 TOP-GRADE COTTAGES 
U. S. 27, Alternate 90—1 Mile Downtown 
IN THE CENTER OF EXCELLENT FRESH 
AND SALT WATER FISHING 
GOOD HUNTING 


GATEWAY FISHING CAMP 


Are you wishing you could come to Florida 
this winter to enjoy our sunshine and Black 
Bass fishing? You can afford to come to our 
Camp, located on the St. John’s River. We 
have nothing fancy, but have clean houseKeep- 
ing cabins and boats, also motors, guides, live 


on private and government reservations, issue, good luck and keep up the good work. | | bait. Community rest rooms and showers. 
which could hardly be called “wild buffalo.” MRS. S. GOLDWEBER $15 & $24 per week. 

Regarding fur seals, it seems evident that Miami H. W. Pugh — Box 45 — Welaka, Fla. 
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HAND 
TO M’S TIED 
$£40 

Per Doz. 
PERSONALIZED 


TIED TO SUIT YOUR NEEDS 
ORDER DIRECT e@ GIVE SPECIFICATIONS 


GUARANTEED mee) BEARSTION 







FLIES 
























Nothing Too Difficult ® Speedy. Galivan? 


P.P. PAID WITH CASH or ORDER C.O.D. 
NO STAMPS PLEASE! 


TOM’S FLIES 


P. O. BOX 9296 © TAMPA, FLA. 










CAMP MACK 


16 Miles East of Lake Wales on the 
Kissimmee River 


ALWAYS GOOD FISHING 
o 
10 Modern Cabins Equipped for Light 
Housekeeping ® 30 Boats (dry) 
Motors ® Tackle 
o 


RATES: $29.00 TO $50.00 PER WEEK 
LEON DENTON, Owner and Operator 
P. O. BOX 863 LAKE WALES, FLA, 


BRANDS 
THE 


F. F. F. 


Farm Lands Pasture Lands 


Citrus Lands Fish Ponds 


Try the F.F.F. 
FLORIDA FAVORITE FERTILIZER, Inc. 


They’re Better 


P. O. Box 912 Lakeland, Florida 
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Snyder Resigns As 
Information Chief; 
Anderson Appointed 


William H. (Bill) Snyder has resigned 
from his position of Information and Edu- 
cation chief for the State Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, Director Coleman 
Newman has announced. 


Snyder, associated with the commission’s 
publicity department for nearly four years, 
will relenquish his duties Jan. 1 to “accept 
a much better position elsewhere and one 
that has exceptionally bright prospects for 
the future.” In addition to his duties as 
head of the Commission’s Information and 
Education Division, Snyder has also served 
as editor of FLORIDA WILDLIFE, the 
agency s monthly magazine. 


Several days ago Director Newman named 
Charles H. Anderson to succeed Snyder as 
Information and Education Chief. He will 
assume his duties when Snyder joins the 
staff of the Ross Allen Reptile Institute at 
Silver Springs. 

Formerly employed by Ringling Bros., 
Barnum and Bailey Circus as a photogra- 
pher, Anderson joined the Game Commis- 
sion staff in Tallahassee more than three 
and one-half years ago. During that period 
he served as the commission’s chief pho- 
tographer and was appointed assistant di- 
rector of information and education six 
months ago. 





The coat of the Argali, mountain sheep 
of Armenia, is a mixture of wool and hair. 
The wool retains the body heat and the outer 
coating of hair throws off the moisture from 
the dense undergrowth through which the 
animal ranges. 
















A new feature for fishing camps, fenced 
playgrounds and baby-sitters to keep the 
children occupied while their parents go 
fishing, was recently introduced by the 
Grimes Moonrise Camp near Floral City. 


Wakulla Sportsmen 
Hear Frye Discuss 


Game Management 

CRAWFORDVILLE — Members of the 
Wakulla County Sportsman’s Club and the 
Tallahassee Rod and Gun Club met in joint 
session here recently for the dual purpose 
of hearing Earl Frye, chief wildlife biologist 
of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, talk, and to discuss ways and means 
whereby the two counties and clubs might 
work together for better hunting and fishing. 

The result of this meeting was that it 
was decided to later hold a meeting of some 
five, six or more of the clubs of this area, 
and perhaps form a loose organization, 
whereby the area could get together and 
work together for the common good of all. 

Some twenty-four members of the Rod 
and Gun Club, together with their officers 
were present. 
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WILDLIFE FILMS AVAILABLE 





The following bird films, made by the 
late Augustus Houghton, are available from 
the University of Miami Marine Laboratory 
for showing to wildlife organizations. Twelve 
400-foot reels of 16mm. colored motion 
pictures are available to clubs willing to 
pay postage and arrange for films to be 
shown by experienced operators on good 
projectors. Requests for any of these films 
should be addressed to Dr. Robert H. Will- 
iams, Assistant Director, Marine Laboratory, 
University of Miami, 439 Anastasia Avenue, 
Coral Gables, Florida. There is no rental 
charge. 

No. 1—Big Bottlepoint Key No. 1 (rose- 
ate spoonbills, brown pelican, man-o’-war 
birds) .. 

No. 2—-Big Bottlepoint Key No. 2 (rose- 
ate spoonbill) . 


No. 3—Camp Charles 1941 (sandhill 
crane). 

No. 4—WMoorehaven Marshes (Least tern, 
comorants, anhinga limpkin, Everglades 
_kite). 


No. 5—-Camp Chandler, Part |, Florida 
(red-shouldered hawks, turkey buzzards, 
caracara, bald eagle, boat-tailed blackbird, 
sandhill crane, ground owls). 

No. 6—Camp Chandler, Part II, Florida 
(Ward heron, coot, stilts, snowy egret, Lou- 
isiana heron, boat-tail blackbird, Everglades 
kite, limpkin, glossy ibis) . 

No. 7—Federal Heron Refuge, Marquesa 
Keys (osprey, Wurdermann’s heron, Ward’s 
heron, great white heron, yellow-crowned 
night heron). 

No. 8—Camp Pat 1942, Glimpses of 
Florida Birds (rattlesnake, loggerhead shrike, 
marsh hawk, flickers, various small birds, 
gulls, hummingbird) . 

No. 9—King Bar Key, American Egret 
(glossy ibis, Louisiana heron, American 
egret, gulls, white pelican) . 

No. 10—Dry Tortugas | (Fort Jefferson). 

No. 11—Dry Tortugas II (sooty terns, 
blue-faced boobies, noddy terns) . 

No. 12—Dry Tortugas III (black-bellied 
plover, roseate tern, sooty terns). 





FOR SALE 


8 Furnished Cabins (only ones in Floral City). 
480 cubic feet Ice House supplying ice to 
sportsmen (and the only one in the city). Bar 


and Cafe serving meals to tourists, hunters 
and fishermen. POSITIVELY best location on 
Highway 41. Write or see owner: 

THE LIGHTHOUSE 


P. O. Box 394 Floral City, Fla. 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 
WRITE US at least two weeks in advance 
of the next issue of FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
in order to insure prompt delivery of your 
magazine on its due date. It will help us 
give you better service if you will include 
both your old and new address. Write: 

CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 





DECEMBER, 1950 
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TAXIDERMY 


HI-GRADE TAXIDERMY, most modern 
process. Guaranteed work. Fish a spe- 
cialty. FLORIDA WILD ANIMAL 
RANCH, 4th Street N. at 48th Ave., St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 





FISH AND GAME ATTRACTIONS 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, improve fish- 
ing. Plant natural food, many kinds 
adapted to Florida waters. Described in 
free illustrated book. Write describe area, 
receive free planting advice. Game Food 
Nurseries, P. O. Box 371, Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin. 





FOOD SUPPLIES 


DIXIE LILY MILLING CO., of West 
Florida, Chipley, Florida. Distributors of 
Dixie Lily Meal, Grits, Flour, Rice, 
Syrup, Dried Beans and Peas, and the 
famous Spanish Yellow Rice Dinner. 


COTTAGES 


BRAND’S COTTAGES, with cooking 
facilities, Lake Tarpon. Good fishing, 
boats and bait. Box 388, Tarpon Springs. 
Phone 2473. 


BOATS 


STAR Metal Sportsman Stainless steel 
12-foot Boat. Like new. Car racks in- 
cluded. $160. W. D. Griffin, Box 467, 
Quincy, Fla. 


BIRDS FOR FOOD 


FOR THAT GAME SUPPER, Domesti- 
cated Mallard drakes $2.50 each, Ring- 
neck pheasant cocks $3.25 each.—Davis 
& Gist, McIntcsh, Fla. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


COMPLETE Pool Room’ equipment, 
Brunswick’s latest, includes five tables 
with accessories, one National Cash Reg- 
ister and late model cigarette machine. 
All for $2,500.00 cash. The Flamingo, 
Fort Walton, Fla. 


SHINER HATCHERY, $10,000 net year- 
ly income, unlimited demand for bait. 
E. J. TEeRONDE, Crescent City, Florida. 


REAL ESTATE—RESORTS 


“WELAKA,” the St. Johns River Sports- 
man’s Paradise, fishing camps, river 
front homes, groves, business opportuni- 
ties. E. J. TEeRONDE, Crescent City, Fla. 


REAL ESTATE—RESORTS 


A PERFECT home overlooking a beau- 
tiful lake or river with the finest black- 
bass fishing in the world can be easily 
bought or sold by advertising in the 
Wildlife Trading Post. Reasonable rates. 





Please mention FLorma WILDLIFE when answering ads. 





WILD FOWL FOR SALE 








For 
Peafowl, Wild Ducks, Wild Geese, Swans, 
80 varieties—Davis & Gist, McIntosh, 
Fla. Florida permit 25, Federal 33208. 


sale Southern reared Pheasants, 





DOGS FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: Four-year-old Lemon Fe- 
male Pointer. Does it all, $150.00. Fred 
Oliver, Lake Wales, Fla. 


FISH BAIT 


LIVE BAIT FOR SALE: 200 Red Worms, 
$1.50. 200 Large Wigglers, $2.00. 200 
Gray Crickets, $3.30. Wholesale Buyers: 
1,000 Red Worms, $5.00. 2,500 Red 
Worms, $11.50. All worms packed 100 
worms to cup with ample feed to keep 
for two weeks if stored in cool, well 
ventilated room. Orders shipped same 
day received. Prepaid. — GILBERT’S 
FARM, Chipley, Florida. 


FISHING CAMPS 


Fishing Camp: BACKWATER FISH 
CAMP. Completely furnished cottages 
with cooking facilities, bait, boats, 
tackle, guides. Located between Dun- 
nellon and Inglis on Florida 40. 


FISHING TACKLE 


FISHING PLUGS—Fresh and salt water 
plugs. Beautiful colors and models that 
fish will hit. $6.00 per dozen. Complete 
tackle repairs and supplies. Mail orders 
to, GULF STREAM TACKLE SHOP, 475 
S.W. 8th Street, Miami, Fla. — Phone 
3-4835. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IF YOU’RE in the market to buy or sell 


miscellaneous outdoor sports equipment, 
services, etc., the ideal place to express 
your needs is through the Wildlife 
Trading Post which reaches outdoor- 
lovers in all walks of life. 


TRAVEL—ADVENTURE 


IF YOU’RE looking for a traveling com- 


panion for an adventuresome trip to 
the far-reaches of mysterious Tibet, the 
strange territory of Florida’s Tate’s Hell, 
or a prospecting trip to South America, 
you will find that you'll receive quick 
inquiries from an advertisement placed 
in the Wildlife Trading Post. Reasonable 
rates. 
FOR SALE 


An ideal marketing space for those having 
cutdoor sports equipment, material and 


services for sale. Display advertisements in 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE are effective selling 
aids. Write: Advertising Dept., Florida Wild- 
life, Tallahassee, Fla., for advertising rates, 
Spaces and other information. 
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SAVE IT FOR OURSELVES 


OUR editor has confidently 

y offered me this page upon 

which to express my views 
on conservation. I have no per- 
sonal opinions on conservation, a 
subject unequivocally in the realm 
of public opinion. The principle 
obstacle to fully effective conser- 
vation today is that there are too _ 
many personal opinions . . . pri- 
vate policies of river polluters, \ 
poachers, woods burners and nose- 
viewing political groups. 

In almost any controversy, the side that agrees 
with public opinion wins hands down. Public 
opinion overwhelmingly favors conservation, but 
often in battles of conserving vs. a quick dollar, 
our natural resources take a vicious beating— 
and undefended—and unmourned. 

Make this test yourself: ask a hundred persons, 
“Do you favor conservation?” Not a man will 
answer anything but an emphatic “Yes!” And, 
you'll find it hard to restrain most persons from 
querying you in return, ‘““Boy, why do you ask 
foolish questions?” 

Back in my school days, a teacher offered as 
a subject for class debate, “Conservation, Yes or 
No.” The debate never took place. Not one mem- 
ber of the class (or the teacher) could find a 
solitary valid argument against conservation! 
Remember this little academic history next time 
you read about legislative brawls over questions 
of conservation. Even the most selfishly- 
motivated anti-conservationists lose in the long 
run—in the reduction of original resources. 

Argument is futile. The best we can do is sing 
hymns in praise of Nature, profess our thank- 
fulness for all the beautiful creatures of land, 
wind and water God put on this earth and most 
bountifully in Florida ... and pledge ourselves 
to defending these bounties. 

Foes of conservation use the magic word 
“progress.” Industrial progress, they say, de- 
mands pollution of streams; it is necessary to the 
progress of tourism that hunting seasons be 
lengthened; it is important to agricultural prog- 
ress that millions of acres of wildlife area be 
plowed and planted. Progress, progress, progress! 
Anti-conservationists tell you that two and two 
make four, but don’t forget to subtract the 
larger number of benefits that are lost by what 
they call progress. 

The American system of enterprise demands 
a fair profit. The lumberman doesn’t show a 
profit for society unless he plants more trees 





John L. Vollbrecht 


than he cuts down. The seiners 
of the streams are presenting 
| society with a debit unless they 
- support measures to put back 
more fish than they take. The 
hunter who bags the limit must 
help insure bigger bags for next 
year’s hunters or he puts society 
in the red. It would not be un- 
reasonable for our Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission 
along with other conservation 
agencies to demand such a profit 
from the public, but they’re only asking to 
BREAK EVEN. Give them an EVEN BREAK! 


A few Florida communities have considered 
curtailing hunting and fishing advertising to 
northern tourists because they fear depletion of 
local wildlife resources — ‘depletions which in 
many cases are already evident. However, it 
wasn’t the tourist who slashed down the forests, 
sullied the streams, netted the gamefish and 
burned over the quail nesting grounds. That was 
home talent. 


Tourists appreciate Florida wildlife and are 
generally more careful about conservation en- 
forcement than we sunshiners are . . . because 
where the tourists come from, the things Florida 
still has have largely been lost. 


Too many persons will declaim, “Of course I 
favor conservation,” but too often they’re think- 
ing conservation is a state or federal activity 
concerned solely with managing wildlife pre- 
serves and government forest parks. Conserva- 
tion, to be effective, must apply to every inch of 
land, public and private, in the nation. 


Perhaps our leaders have been too altruistic 
in their teachings on conservation. They ask, 
“Save something for the other fellow.” Let’s be 
honestly selfish. Let’s save it for ourselves! 


A bird in the bush is worth two in the extinct 
bird collection of the Natural History Museum. 


Ab. © Vetta — 


Bacon, Hartman & Vollbrecht, Inc. 
St. Augustine 
















The Fishermans’ 
Boat 


“SUPERCRAFT IS TOPS... 
for maneuverability and safety.” 


Signed—ED WHITE, State Wildlife Officer 


Ed White, veteran wildlife and law enforcement 
officer, who covers miles and miles of waterways with 


difficult places to load and unload, praises SUPERCRAFT’S 


DEALERS: 


MARSHALL ELDREDGE 
Lakeland 


HANSEN CHRIS CRAFT SALES 
Sarasota 


JOHNSON OUTBOARD MOTOR SALES 
Jacksonville 

TURNER MARINE SUPPLY 
Bradenton 

BRYAN WALKER 
Gainesville 

CRAMER MARINE INDUSTRIES 
Ft. Myers 

COTTRELL OUTBOARD SERVICE 
Leesburg 


qualifications. 


—SPECIFICATIONS—— 
10-ft. and 12-ft. Boats 
Sides— 4’ Marine Plywood; Bottom—3.%” 

Marine Plywood. 
14-ft. and 16-ft. Boats 


Sides and Bottom—%s”" Marine Plywood; 
Beam—52”"; Transom—15 1/2"’; Bow—18”; 
all framing, seats, rails, etc., white ash. 
Marine paints and varnish used throughout. 


See at Your Dealers or at 








DEALERS: 


LOUIS BONO 
Brooksville 


CLEARWATER BOAT CO. 


Clearwater 


GULF SPORTS STORE 
St. Petersburg 
ORLANDO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. 


Orlando 


HEROLD BOAT CO. 
Ft. Lauderdale 


Vv. J. SIMMONS 
Sebring 


COURT HOUSE GARAGE 
Whittenbeck & Son, Inverness 
BARNEY’S OUTBOARD SERVICE 


Tampa 


Superraft BOAT CO. 


1116 CARMEN ST. 


TAMPA, FLA. 
































LEFT — Eddie Jones, 
nationally known bass 
fisherman, from Can- 
ton, Ohio. 


RIGHT — Kyle Will- 
iams, prominent Flor- 
ida sportsman, and 
operator of the fam- 
ous Kyle Williams 
Fishing Camp at Ar- 
buckle Lake, Fla. 
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Brook’s hot, new surface 
bait. Can be popped or 
retrieved with a noisy, 
rolling surface action. 







Remarkable hooker. In 4 “ree 
colors. Wt. approx. 42 oz v4 See © 
i 0, 7 
$1.10 each. TOPWATER 





BROOK’S 
NO. 4 





BROOK'S 
NO. 7 


No. 4 and No. 7 are the original Brook’s weed- 
less baits. No. 4 is shallow running—works 
where treble hook lures won’t. No. 7 is deep 
running. Seven colors. Wt. approx. 5% oz. (No. 
4) and 4% oz. (No. 7). $1.10 each. 


To readers of this magazine 
only. We’ll send postpaid for 
only $1.00, one of the sensa- 
tional new Brook’s No. 5 


TOPWATER lures. Mail cou- 


O pon at right. 
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These bass—giants even for Florida waters—were taken 
by Kyle Wi'liams and Eddie Jones on Brook’s Baits, 
from Arbuckle Lake. Kyle uses Brook’s Baits and recom- i 
mends them to his guests. If you want trophy size bass { 
or just more fish—Brook’s are the baits for the you. 


BROOK’S POK POD 


The ORIGINAL pork rind package. Individual, sealed 
plastic pods, Ready instantly. No mess. Five Pork Pods for 





At your favorite dealer, or write 
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R-Jay industries, Inc. 

y 234 Portage Trail 4 
~S 4 CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO “ 
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R-JAY INDUSTRIES, 234 Portage Trail, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


a 
Please send me postpaid your new Brook’s No. 5 TORS 
WATER LURE, My $1.00 is enclosed. 
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